


A SONG OF THE YEAR. 
By LEWIS MORRIS. 


SPRING smiles through her tears, and the crocus 
And primrose shy petals unfold, 

Summer beams on the glad earth and straightway 
The meads are a carpet of gold. 

Spring is gay with sweet song and fair promise, 
The lamb, and the flower, and the bee, 

And each young soul exulting rejoices, 
The world is for me, is for me! 


Not a rose on the midsummer hedgerows 
Nor billow of blossoming grass, 

But is rich in the fugitive rapture 
Of pleasures which quicken and pass. 

When June along hill-side and stream-side 
Trips lightly on virginal feet, 

And the woodlands re-echo with voices, 


Proclaiming that Summer is sweet. 


Yes, sweet are the opulent Summer, 
And statelier Autumn to come ; 
Royal Autumn in gold and in purple, 
Tho’ all the gay song-tide be dumb. 
But we know with a mournful prevision 
*Mid the wealth, and the glare, and the heat, 
That the sweet of the year has departed 
Far far upon vanishing feet. 


Autumn fades into passionless Winter, 
Dead grasses and skeleton trees, 
Dark mists and chill rains of December, 
Black snow-clouds and waters that freeze. 
Yet through all the world’s ruin and sadness 
Our hearts leap within us and sing, 
Knowing hid in no distant To-Morrow 
Once more a sure presage of Spring. 
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THE RUSSO-JEWISH IMMIGRANT. 
Il. 


By REV. S. SINGER, 
Rabbi of New West End Synagogue, London. 


With Illustrations by ELLEN GERTRUDE COHEN. 






NE cause of the considerable influx of Russo-Jewish immigrants, to 

which so much attention has recently been drawn, seems to have 
been strangely overlooked by a people with the keen _politico- 
economic sense of the English. To flood a country with foreign 
imports you have but to threaten the speedy imposition of a pro- 
hibitive tariff upon articles previously free of custom-house dues. 
> To bring about a rush upon a bank nothing more is necessary than 
seriously to discuss the necessity, or even the expediency of an early closing 
of its doors. This is precisely what has lately happened in connection with 
the immigration question. Throughout the Continent the news has circulated of 
the formation of a party bent upon passing measures for stopping the admission into 
England of all but well-to-do aliens. The Russian Jew unacquainted with English 
methods of public life does not measure accurately the distance that separates a 
newspaper agitation from an impending governmental ukase. He is accustomed to 
see the one introduced by, and follow close upon the other. For some time past 
the rumour has spread through Russian Jewry that Great Britain will before long 
go over to the anti-Semitic conspiracy—a rumour assiduously fanned by Russian 
officialdom. The cry is raised of ‘‘ Now or never,” and in the desperate efforts to reach 
this country before it is too late, put forth by multitudes who would otherwise think 
twice and thrice before quitting their step-fatherland, despite its bitter associations, 
may be seen, and might have been anticipated, one of the direct results of the very 
agitation whose avowed aim it is to keep the foreigner out. 

Arrived on these shores, the first experience of the immigrant used to be, and still 
occasionally is, a very distressful one. The British public grows righteously indignant 
when it hears of the doings of Greek or Turkish brigands; yet there is a variety of 
the species that has long flourished and been tolerated at our very doors. The haunts 
of our home-bred banditti are situated within a few hundred yards of the Tower of 
London. There the German vessels, largely engaged in the transport of foreign im- 
migrants, are in the habit of discharging their passengers in mid-stream. These have 
to find their way to one of a number of stairs jammed in and partly concealed among the 
wharves that line the northern bank of the Thames. It was no uncommon thing for 
the poor wretches to be mercilessly fleeced (or knocked about, when fleecing proved 
unprofitable) by the watermen who conveyed them to ¢rra firma. But their troubles 
had only just begun. No sooner had they stepped on shore, than they and all that 
was theirs were taken possession of by the landsharks and ‘‘ runners” infesting the 
riverside districts, to emerge stripped of everything of value they had with them, and 
condemned to commence life here in utter destitution. Many a heart-rending story 
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is known to the writer of these lines of robbery, violence and nameless villainy wrought 
upon men, women and children, whose helpless state and whose ignorance of the 
country and its language marked them out as an easy prey for the low lodging-house 
keeper, his touts and allies. 

To a very great extent these evils have been remedied through the vigilance and 
energy of the Jewish Ladies’ Association and of the Committee of the Jewish Shelter. 
Each of these Societies has its agent generally waiting in readiness for the arrival of 
immigrants. The former, acting in concert with the Travellers’ Aid Society, takes 
charge of all unpro- a —— = 
tected girls and 
women, and the latter 
of other passengers 
(no distinction, of 
course, being made in 
either case between 
Christians and Jews) 
who may require pro- 
tection and guidance 
before proceeding to 
their destinations. 
As, however, it occa- 
sionally happens that 
several vessels dis- 
charge their living 
freight at different 
points simultane- 
ously, it is possible 
for evil disposed per- 
sons hanging about 
the wharves, railway 
stations, and other 
approaches, to elude 
the watchfulness of | 
the Societies’ agents, 
as well as of the 
policeman who is 
sometimes present, 
but who, as a rule, 
has enough to do to 
exercise control at 

 mmenel 
one place of danger anh 
at a time. Cases 
still occur, therefore, 
of stray members of 
the flock falling into 
the hands of the 
enemy. Such matters IN A ‘*SWEATER'S' 
ought not to be left, 
as they are, almost entirely to private philanthropy. From many points of view it 
would be an excellent thing if an Immigration Bureau were organized on the 
model, mutatis mutandis, of Castle Garden, so that, while the physically and mentally 
unfit might be refused admission, those who otherwise are likely to prove useful and 
desirable citizens, though they may lack a particular money qualification, might at 
least be spared a cruel and sometimes an irremediable wrong, the infliction of which 
not the most uncompromising hostility to the immigration movement can justify. 

I do not know whether I was exceptionally fortunate in the class of immigrants 
whom I met one Monday morning towards the end of June. There were some forty 
of them, including about a dozen women and children, who had just arrived by a 
Hamburg vessel, all apparently in excellent health, notwithstanding the hardships 
through which they had passed. Many were received on their arrival by friends and 
relatives, and soon disappeared. With the rest I entered into conversation, and 
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found that, with the exception of the man from Tomsk before referred to, none were 
above the age of thirty-five. Among them were a carpenter, two tin-workers, two 
millers, two tailors, three cigar-makers, a brush-maker, a tanner, a carman, two 
employees at a grain-warehouse and two traders. Four Polish Christians had joined 
the party, and were splendid specimens of working men and agriculturists. Most of 
these immigrants were provided with addresses to which they were directed under 
proper guidance. None of them bore the stamp of extreme poverty. Before long 
work will probably be found for such of them as do not continue their journey to 
America, their former countrymen aiding them with advice and helping them to obtain 
employment. Two things it is safe to predict concerning them, (1) that they will never 
become chargeable to any parish, and (2) that they will not go to swell the hosts of 
votaries of the demon 
of Drink—a mightier 
foe to the British 
workman than any 
number of Jewish - 
immigrants. 

Although they are 
often familiar with 
some handicraft, there 
is considerable diffi- 
culty in making the 
skill of these aliens 
available in the Eng- 
lish labour market. 
Ignorance of the 
vernacular, as also 
of the special methods 
of English trades, 
and a general feeling 
of strangeness and 
timidity in their novel 
circumstances usually 
operate to keep them 
from occupations in 
which they have had 
training and experi- 
ence, and induce them 
to join the army of 
workers already en- 
gaged in the cheap 
shoe and clothing 
trades. Toiling for 
barely enough to 
keep body and soul 
together, the struggle at first is terribly severe. What must their life have been in 
the land they have quitted, when they hail as a welcome change that to which 
they are here condemned! Then it is that the sweater finds his opportunity ; 
but it is generally one of brief duration, for the labourer has scarcely passed out of 
the unskilled stage when he is able to earn, when in full work, as a tailor from 7/- to 
8/-, and as a boot-maker from 6/- to 7/- a day, women’s earnings amounting on the 
average to half that sum. The complaint one hears on all sides is not, as one would 
expect, having regard to the grim facts of the case, that the hours are too long or that 
the work is too heavy and monotonous, but that there is not enough of it. It is the 
broken weeks, yielding only one or two days’ supply of work, that are most dreaded. 
Into the causes of this lamentable condition of things and into the social and moral 
aspects of the great labour problem this is not the place to enter. 

The Russo-Jewish immigrant has his faults, conspicuous among them being an 
insufficient regard to the teaching of the prophets of his race, ‘‘ Wash and be 
clean,” and to the exhortation of the wisest of his Rabbis, that ‘*a man should first 
plant his field, next build his house, and then take a wife, and not reverse that order of 





ANOTHER CORNER OF A WORKSHOP. MASTER-CUTTER, SLEEVE-PRESSER 
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procedure.” In respect to the first failing, however, it should be borne in mind that 
conceptions of cleanliness are relative, and that the poor foreign Jew was in his old 
country as much ahead of Russian notions on the subject as he may be behind English 
ideas when starting in the new country. In this, as in many other things, he is not 
slow to adopt the standard of his neighbours. The question of improvident marriages 
is a wide and deep one, by no means affecting the poor of the Jewish race exclusively. 

But against these shortcomings may be set a number of solid virtues, that 
are not always allowed their due weight, though they include many of the ele- 
ments of the stability and 
prosperity of a country. 
His industry is untiring, and, 
what is rarer, uncomplain- 
ing. Not that he is con- 
tent to remain for ever on 
the lowest rung of the 
social and industrial ladder, 
but that he believes that the 
way to reach the top is to 
toil up step by step, and not 
to turn the ladder upside 
down. He is peaceful and 
law-abiding. It will require 
a government afflicted with 
hopeless insanity to convert 
him into a ‘‘ companion of 
the destroyer.” He is thrifty, 
self - reliant, irrepressibly 
sanguine. He is the in- 
carnation of sobriety. 
Wherever he pitches his 
camp’ drunkenness  dis- 
appears. The drink interest 
in any district of the East 
End decays in exact propor- 
tion to the growth therein of 
a Russo-Jewish immigrant 
population. The contrast 
between the manner in 
which their holidays are en- 
joyed by the poorest classes 
among Jews and among 
Christians isamazing. Yet 
the Jew is no total abstainer, 
and has not the faintest 
sympathy with intemperate : ‘ 
apostles of temperance. A RABBI TEACHING CHILDREN HEBREW IN THE SYNAGOGUE 

As a type of the way in AFTER SCHOOL HOURS. 
which he seeks his pleasures, his mode of observing the Sabbath eve might 
be taken. No one who has ever witnessed the scene—and it is enacted weekly 
in thousands of the humblest Jewish homes—is likely to forget it. The united 
family group, the white cloths covering bed and table in honour of ‘‘ Queen 
Sabbath,” the burning candles—symbols of pure, spiritual joy—the wine cup of bless- 
ing, the frugal festive meal, for the sake of which much privation has been endured 
during the week, the well-worn books of devotion and sacred study, rarely absent 
from the lowliest Jewish household, the ancient hymns and prayers sung now to plain- 
tive, now to stirring tunes —these things belong to the poetic side of a life of poverty 
and hardship, and might have furnished a Burns with material for a Jewish pendant 
to ‘‘ The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” Altogether family life among these poor Jews 
often realizes a high ideal of domestic happiness. And well it may, where the home, 
despite every outward sign of penury, is pervaded by a spirit of generous rivalry 
between conjugal, parental and filial love. 
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That there is a striling difference between the English and the foreign Jew will 
hardly be gainsaid by either party involved in the comparison. But the inference 
drawn from this distinction to the permanent disadvantage of the foreigner is fallacious 
inthe extreme. The Russo-Jewish immigrant shows much the same power of adapting 
= ae himself to his surround- 
ings as did the ancestors 
of most of the present 
generation of English 
Jews. The lapse of a 
few years rids him of 
much that may be objec- 
tionable in his personal 
habits and ways of 
thought, while acquaint- 
ance with English in- 
stitutions and the enjoy- 
ment of English liberty 
soon make of him an 
ardent patriot, with a 
love for the land of his 
adoption at least as 
strong as that felt by 
others of her Majesty’s 
subjects, who, never hav- 
ing passed through the 
iron furnace of foreign 
thraldom, are perhaps 
less ‘apt to appreciate 
the blessing of living in 
a free country and under 
a just and humane 
government. With his 
children the process of 
assimilation is little 
short of marvellous in its 
rapidity and complete- 
ness. <A couple of years 
spent in one of the 
Jewish Free Schools or 
in a Board School suffices 
to convert them into 
children who not only 
THE EVE OF THE SABBATH. speak but think English. 
Numbers of them are 
then apprenticed by the Jewish Board of Guardians to such trades and handicrafts as 
do not appear to be overstocked, and as the children themselves may show an aptitude 
for. If alist were made out of Jews now holding high place in their own and in the 
general community, men who have attained brilliant success in the most varied walks 
of life, it would surprise the world not a little to learn how many of these are removed 
by a generation or two from a class closely akin to the settlers among us of to-day. 
As to those upon whom the responsibility rests of deciding what shall be this country’s 
attitude towards the foreign refugee, they will find, not for the first time in English 
story, that a policy of humanity may coincide with a policy of true statesmanship. 
I believe, too, that the saving common sense of the British people may be 
trusted to suffer no reversal of the traditional policy, in obedience to which 
this land has for centuries afforded an asylum alike to kings fleeing from fickle 
subjects, and to subjects fleeing from tyrannical kings. On the day—may Heaven 
keep it far distant !—when England’s needs shall call for the devotion and for the 
sacrifice of England’s sons, not last in the ranks of the loyal and the faithful will be 
found those outcast Russo-Jewish immigrants and their offspring, in whose face 
Christian England refused to slam the door in the day of ¢heir necessity. 























THE QUEEN’S PRIVATE GARDENS AT OSBORNE. 


By L. R. WHEELER. 


With Illustrations by H. R. BLOOMER. 


EQHE ordinary visitor to the Isle of Wight will not experience 

, any difficulty in gaining permission to view Osborne House, 
that is if Her Majesty be not in residence, but it is alto- 
gether a different matter if it is sought to go further and 
travel through the private gardens. Whether it be at 
Windsor, Balmoral, or Osborne, the Queen’s private 
gardens are zealously watched and kept strictly guarded 
from prying eyes. Particularly is this so at Osborne, which 
is the private property of Her Majesty and not under control 
of the Office of Works. It is here that are kept all the 
relics of the gardening practices of the present Royal family 
when they were small children, together with a museum of curiosities, from all parts 
of the world, collected by these same children after they had grown up and left aside 
the toy wheelbarrow and spade, and taken to travel. 

Osborne House, which has been added to frequently since the Queen first took 
possession, is some distance away from the private gardens. They are called the 
Swiss Cottage from the fact that in the middle of this miniature paradise for flowers, 
a chalet stands surrounded by huge pines and other trees such as one sees growing 
luxuriantly in Switzerland. It is a sheltered oasis where no cold winds can nip the 
early shoots of blossoming flowers and fruitful trees, and it is also sheltered from 
observation, for the Queen’s bridle path leading to it winds in sinuous courses among 
tall-grassed meadows and umbrageous avenues of beech, elm, and spruce. To these 
gardens, morning and evening in summer, the Queen proceeds in her small pony 
phezton, Princess Beatrice walking by her side, and the faithful henchmen in attendance. 

Armed with special permission I had no difficulty in entering the gardens and 
enlisting the services of the head gardener, who had previously been in service with the 
late Lord Beaconsfield, at Hughenden, and Dean Stanley, and Lady Augusta ; and 
many were the affectionate reminiscences the gardener had to tell of both his previous 
employers. Every portion of the ground, some three acres in extent, under his charge 
was a blaze of colour, backed on three sides by woods clothed in the brightest green ; 
while on the other side there was an opening through which could be seen the Solent 
shimmering in the noontide sun, dotted here and there with the white swan-wing 
sails of the yachts from Cowes and Southampton. On the right of the entrance gate 
stands the children’s toolhouse, built (as a slip of wood in the Queen’s handwriting 
reports) by the hands of the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh, in 1857. 
It is still in splendid preservation, for the late Prince Consort always taught his 
children to do things well. 

Judging from the large toolhouse, the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh 
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were no mean adepts at carpentering, the boarding of the sides being substanti- 
ally put together and the gables of the roof morticed in true form; frequently when 
the Prince of Wales visits the gardens, he looks critically round this shed to see that 
the joinings are secure. It is kept exactly as it was when the Princes and Princesses 
were young ; the barrows and garden tools being in an excellent state of preservation. 
Each child had a perfect set of tools with a barrow and waggon, and the Queen had 
a special waggon for herself, in which the children often drew her about. The 
initials of each of the Royal children are painted on the back of the implements, with 
the exception of those of Princess Beatrice and the Duke of Albany, who were then 
very young and had to put up with a toy horse and cart and a very small barrow. 
The Dukes of Edinburgh and Connaught were very fond of building stone and brick- 
work, and their handiwork can be seen in another part of the gardens in the shape of 
a miniature fortress called ‘‘ the Albert Barracks,” which was finished 2nd of October, 
1860. It was under the eye of the Prince Consort these fortifications were com- 
menced and splendid sham battles were fought here by the children, the Duke of 
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THE TOOLHOUSE BUILT BY THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, WITH BARROWS AND GARDEN TOOLS OF 
THE QUEEN, PRINCESS HELENA, PRINCE ARTHUR, PRINCE ALFRED, PRINCE OF WALES, PRINCESS ROYAL, PRINCESS LOUISE, 
AND THE LATE PRINCESS ALICE, AND THE HORSE AND CART OF PRINCESS BEATRICE. 


Connaught and the Duke of Edinburgh defending their works against the combined 
attack of their brothers and sisters. It is an oft-repeated story that sometimes the 
attack, led by the Prince of Wales, was too much for Prince Alfred and Prince 
Arthur, who were driven off the battlements into the underground chamber which 
was proof against capture, and in which they had a separate store of arms. 

The fortress is kept in exactly the same order as it was then, and the Duchess of 
Albany’s and the Princess Beatrice’s children often now scamper over the deep ditch 
in front and play again the games of their uncles and aunts. 

Close to the fortress grows a tree which has one of the most interesting of his- 
tories. It is a myrtle some five feet high, growing luxuriantly, although nipped 
considerably by last winter’s harsh winds. This tree, as the inscription tells us, 
was grown from a sprig of myrtle taken by the Queen from the Princess Royal’s 
wedding bouquet on the day of her marriage with the late German Emperor. 
The inscription under the tree states ‘‘ Myrtle grown from a sprig of the Princess 
Royal’s Marriage Nosegay, January 25th, 1858. Planted by Queen Victoria, February 
18, 1878, in honour of the marriage of her granddaughter, Princess Charlotte of 
Prussia.”” The latter was the eldest daughter of the Empress Frederick. Sprays 
from this tree have since done duty in the bouquets of other Royal brides and, to 
judge by its condition, the tree will provide bouquets for many years to come. 

The Swiss Cottage itself, which lies at the back of the myrtle tree, has pretty 
gabled ends with a wooden roof, weighed down with white rock boulders to prevent 
its being carried away by the wind. No one except Her Majesty’s immediate friends 
is ever allowed in this cottage. There is a morning and a retiring room beautifully 
fitted up with little ornaments with which the Queen loves to be surrounded as each 
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morning she transacts the business which reaches her at noon from Downing Street. 
Her Majesty often does her family correspondence here, and she is a frequent letter- 
writer to her children and grandchildren. In front of the Cottage stands a Picea 
Nordmannia tree of splendid beauty, planted by the Queen on February 1oth, 1869. 
It is about thirty feet high and of goodly proportions. 

Every tree planted in these gardens seems to flourish, particularly the many trees 
planted by the Royal family in February, 1862, to perpetuate the memory of their 
father the late Prince Consort, who died in December, 1861. These form an avenue 
in themselves of exceeding beauty. The trees have a regal bearing as they 
raise their tall and tapering heads to the blue sky. The first is that belonging to 
the Prince of Wales—a Japan Quercus—the next, a Cupressus, planted by Princess 
Alice, then come the trees of Princess Louise, Duke of Edinburgh, Princess Helena, 
Duke of Albany, Princess Beatrice, Prince Leopold, and Princess Victoria of Prussia. 











ALBERT BARRACKS, MINIATURE FORTRESS BUILT BY THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH AND THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT IN 1860. 


Among these is an Umbrella Pine-tree planted by the Queen on February 16th, 
1862, ‘‘for the late Prince Consort.” At the back of this noble group of trees 
are others, planted by Prince Albert Victor and Prince George of Wales, Princess 
Louise of Wales, Prince Alfred of Edinburgh, Princess Victoria and Sophie of 
Prussia, Prince Waldemar of Prussia and a grand true Cedar of Lebanon, pulled by 
the Prince of Wales, in 1872, on Mount Lebanon and planted the same year for him by 
his youngest daughter, Princess Maud of Wales. This tree shows remarkably that 
English ideas of Cedars of Lebanon are somewhat wrong, for the Cedar in the Royal 
Gardens is very like a Scotch Fir, with sweeping branches to the base of its trunk. 

Alone, among fruit-trees, in another part of the gardens (moved there some time 
since for greater shelter) stands a sapling which is very dear to Her Majesty. It is 
from the beautiful gardens at Rosenau, where the late Prince Consort spent most of 
his young days, and it was brought to this country and planted by the Queen in 1869. 
Its botanical name is Ager Neundo, and it has never taken kindly to this climate. Al- 
though planted over twenty years ago, it is still a weakling, notwithstanding close 
by it flourish giant trees of a much younger age. 

What might almost be called a sacred grove of trees is in another part of the gardens, 
close to the museum, stocked with curiosities collected by the Royal Family in all parts 
of the globe ; a crocodile from the Nile, shot by the Duke of Connaught ; a huge eagle 
shot by the Prince of Wales in the East ; huge tusks of ivory nearly eight feet long ; 
a mummy in its case ; and various shells, butterflies and pebbles. In front of this is 
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were no mean adepts at carpentering, the boarding of the sides being substanti- 
ally put together and the gables of the roof morticed in true form; frequently when 
the Prince of Wales visits the gardens, he looks critically round this shed to see that 
the joinings are secure. It is kept exactly as it was when the Princes and Princesses 
were young ; the barrows and garden tools being in an excellent state of preservation. 
Each child had a perfect set of tools with a barrow and waggon, and the Queen had 
a special waggon for herself, in which the children often drew her about. The 
initials of each of the Royal children are painted on the back of the implements, with 
the exception of those of Princess Beatrice and the Duke of Albany, who were then 
very young and had to put up with a toy horse and cart and a very small barrow. 
The Dukes of Edinburgh and Connaught were very fond of building stone and brick- 
work, and their handiwork can be seen in another part of the gardens in the shape of 
a miniature fortress called ‘‘the Albert Barracks,’”’ which was finished 2nd of October, 
1860. It was under the eye of the Prince Consort these fortifications were com- 
menced and splendid sham battles were fought here by the children, the Duke of 
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Connaught and the Duke of Edinburgh defending their works against the combined 
attack of their brothers and sisters. It is an oft-repeated story that sometimes the 
attack, led by the Prince of Wales, was too much for Prince Alfred and Prince 
Arthur, who were driven off the battlements into the underground chamber which 
was proof against capture, and in which they had a separate store of arms. 

The fortress is kept in exactly the same order as it was then, and the Duchess of 
Albany’s and the Princess Beatrice’s children often now scamper over the deep ditch 
in front and play again the games of their uncles and aunts. 

Close to the fortress grows a tree which has one of the most interesting of his- 
tories. It is a myrtle some five feet high, growing luxuriantly, although nipped 
considerably by last winter’s harsh winds. This tree, as the inscription tells us, 
was grown from a sprig of myrtle taken by the Queen from the Princess Royal’s 
wedding bouquet on the day of her marriage with the late German Emperor. 
The inscription under the tree states ‘‘ Myrtle grown from a sprig of the Princess 
Royal’s Marriage Nosegay, January 25th, 1858. Planted by Queen Victoria, February 
18, 1878, in honour of the marriage of her granddaughter, Princess Charlotte of 
Prussia.” The latter was the eldest daughter of the Empress Frederick. Sprays 
from this tree have since done duty in the bouquets of other Royal brides and, to 
judge by its condition, the tree will provide bouquets for many years to come. 

The Swiss Cottage itself, which lies at the back of the myrtle tree, has pretty 
gabled ends with a wooden roof, weighed down with white rock boulders to prevent 
its being carried away by the wind. No one except Her Majesty’s immediate friends 
is ever allowed in this cottage. There is a morning and a retiring room beautifully 
fitted up with little ornaments with which the Queen loves to be surrounded as each 
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morning she transacts the business which reaches her at noon from Downing Street. 
Her Majesty often does her family correspondence here, and she is a frequent letter- 
writer to her children and grandchildren. In front of the Cottage stands a Picea 
Nordmannia tree of splendid beauty, planted by the Queen on February 1oth, 1869. 
It is about thirty feet high and of goodly proportions. 

Every tree planted in these gardens seems to flourish, particularly the many trees 
planted by the Royal family in February, 1862, to perpetuate the memory of their 
father the late Prince Consort, who died in December, 1861. These form an avenue 
in themselves of exceeding beauty. The trees have a regal bearing as they 
raise their tall and tapering heads to the blue sky. The first is that belonging to 
the Prince of Wales—a Japan Quercus—the next, a Cupressus, planted by Princess 
Alice, then come the trees of Princess Louise, Duke of Edinburgh, Princess Helena, 
Duke of Albany, Princess Beatrice, Prince Leopold, and Princess Victoria of Prussia. 
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Among these is an Umbrella Pine-tree planted by the Queen on February 16th, 
1862, ‘‘for the late Prince Consort.”” At the back of this noble group of trees 
are others, planted by Prince Albert Victor and Prince George of Wales, Princess 
Louise of Wales, Prince Alfred of Edinburgh, Princess Victoria and Sophie of 
Prussia, Prince Waldemar of Prussia and a grand true Cedar of Lebanon, pulled by 
the Prince of Wales, in 1872, on Mount Lebanon and planted the same year for him by 
his youngest daughter, Princess Maud of Wales. This tree shows remarkably that 
English ideas of Cedars of Lebanon are somewhat wrong, for the Cedar in the Royal 
Gardens is very like a Scotch Fir, with sweeping branches to the base of its trunk. 

Alone, among fruit-trees, in another part of the gardens (moved there some time 
since for greater shelter) stands a sapling which is very dear to Her Majesty. It is 
from the beautiful gardens at Rosenau, where the late Prince Consort spent most of 
his young days, and it was brought to this country and planted by the Queen in 1869. 
Its botanical name is Ager Neundo, and it has never taken kindly to this climate. Al- 
though planted over twenty years ago, it is still a weakling, notwithstanding close 
by it flourish giant trees of a much younger age. 

What might almost be called a sacred grove of trees is in another part of the gardens, 
close to the museum, stocked with curiosities collected by the Royal Family in all parts 
of the globe ; a crocodile from the Nile, shot by the Duke of Connaught ; a huge eagle 
shot by the Prince of Wales in the East ; huge tusks of ivory nearly eight feet long ; 
a mummy in its case ; and various shells, butterflies and pebbles. In front of this is 
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the glade of trees which commemorates the marriage of each one of the Queen’s children. 
First come two splendid firs in memory of the Prince of Wales’s wedding, planted there 
by the Prince and Princess after their honeymoon ; then two planted by the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh ; and near at hand the budding trees of the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught, Prince Henry of Battenberg, and Princess Beatrice and the Duke and 
Duchess of Albany. The Queen frequently takes her afternoon tea on the lawn amidst 
these emblems of the 
happy union of her chil- 
dren, enjoying the beautiful 
view over the tree-clad 
slopes of Osborne House 
Park, of the blue waters 
of the Solent and the 
wooded undulations of 
the mainland of Hamp- 
shire. 

There is only one bed 
of flowers in this beauti- 
ful grass-plot, which is 
in summer fragrant with 
the scent of pinks and 
carnations, and this is 
always watched by 
Princess Beatrice, who 
tends and cares for the 
THE PRINCES’ AND PRINCESSES’ FRUIT, FLOWER ag tala :=N ’ : flowers for the Queen's 

S } . AND ? SES , =R, A? 3E GARDENS, WITH THE . 
SWISS COTTAGE IN THE BACKGROUND. ‘ delight. The Queen loves 


: ; gardening, and all her 
children were taught to dig and plant flowers, fruit, and vegetables in season. 


Each child had a separate garden and each had exactly the same kinds of vegetables 
and flowers. These gardens are still kept up exactly as the Princes and Princesses 
cultivated them years ago. There are fourteen beds in each garden consisting of 
two flower beds, two- gee 
strawberries, two goose- 
berries, two currants, 
two raspberries, and 
one row each of beet, 
turnips, potatoes, onions, 
carrots, asparagus, peas, 
beans, parsnips, and 
artichokes. 

Everything grows 
apace in this beautiful 
spot, and the pick of 
the fruit and vegetables, 
which are nearly always 
of the earliest sorts, 
are sent to the Queen’s 
table at intervals. 
Princess Beatrice is still 
very fond of her gardens 















and mav often be seen THE MUSEUM AND WEDDING TREES. THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES'S AND THE 
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with her children weed- 

and hoeing them. She 

has, however, another care in a field quite close, that takes more attention, and this 

is a huge pack of rabbits of the long-woolled or Angola species. Their wool is 

used by the Princess for spinning, and with it she weaves most beautiful articles, 

which she contributes to charity bazaars. 


ALBANY'S ON THE RIGHT. 











TWO JEALOUSIES 


By ALAN ADAIR. 
I. 








T had all come to pass so gradually that Beatrice Danvers could 
not, although she strove to, remember how it had originated. 
And yet the bitter truth remained. She, who had begun her early 
married life in a glow of confidence in the future, was now past 
middle age, bereft of all illusions, confessing that her life was 
nought but an irrevocable, irredeemable failure. Could there be 
anything sadder than a woman who feels, at the time of life 
when she needs love most, that not only it would now never be 
hers, but that, in all probability, it had never been ; that she had 

mistaken the shadow for the substance, had failed to detect the ring of the false metal ! 

‘* Why, I believe you are jealous of our child—our Trix!” her husband had said to her 

with a sort of pitying smile that was very hard to bear. ‘‘ I would not be jealous if I 

were you ;” and then he had stooped over her, had kissed her with that cold, careless 

kiss of his that hurt her far more than its omission would have done, and left her 
with the admonition not to excite herself as it would make her head ache. 

‘*Good-bye, mother,” Trix had said a little wistfully. She had not heard her 
father’s words, and the sun was shining so brightly that it seemed a little hard that 
her mother could not enjoy the pleasant day too. She half hesitated before she finally 
closed the door—but only half. She could not divide herself in two, and mother was 
a confirmed invalid and used to being left, and daddy would be so lonely without her! 

Beatrice Danvers rose from her couch quickly as the two left the room, with more 
celerity than would have been expected from so fragile a woman. She looked after 
father and daughter as they passed by—two tall, slight, erect figures walking with the 
peculiar grace of strong, long-limbed people. The sun was shining hotly, the sea 
rippling lazily, humming a song as it stirred the shingle. The esplanade below was 
full of idle well-dressed folk. The sound of their voices, the scent of the men’s 
cigars, floated upwards on the summer air to the sore-hearted woman as she stood, a 
world of angry passionate thoughts in her heart, watching the two only souls that were 
kin to her. ‘‘ I would not be jealous if I were you,” her husband had said to her. It 
was such an easy thing to say, hardly so easy for her to fallin with. It was no such 
pleasant thing to feel that torturing pain that corroded herheart. For now and again, 
notably at such times as this, she could not but acknowledge to herself that the ac- 
cusation was quite true—she was jealous. She had loved her husband so passionately, 
had idolized him so completely, that she never realized that the object of her wifely 
devotion was but very common clay. In fact, even now she considered that the fault 
must in some mysterious manner be hers still. 

In the first glad days of her wifehood, and in the almost gladder days of young 
motherhood, she had often said to herself that never woman had been more blessed— 
and now, imperceptibly, all happiness had glided from her. She counted as nothing 
in the lives of the twain whom she loved so passionately ; and this was the tragedy, 
the commonplace, ridiculous little tragedy of Beatrice Danvers’ life. 

How had it all come about? It was so gradual she could not explain it herself. 
She had never been over strong, the climate of India had tried her, and lately, now 
that they had come back to the old country her husband and daughter had insisted on 
her invalidism. Indeed Trix had never known her otherwise than invalided. At first 
it had been sweet to have her husband’s loving care, his strong arm to lean on, to see 
him laden with her cushions, her scent-bottles and fan, and what not, his manly bear- 
ing in such great contrast with the gentle offices he had chosen to perform. It was 
sweet to be the object of so much tender solicitude ; and unconsciously she had fallen 
into the ways he had, so to speak, marked out for her, until at last all other paths 
were closed to her, and little by little she saw herself shut out from the companionship 
of the twain—they were all in all to each other. It was not Trix’s fault; her father 
had found her grown to womanhood, companionable and charming, and perhaps he 
had—she had to admit it, even of her idol—a little weakness for a charming woman ; 
but was she jealous of her own daughter ? 
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She sat with bent head thinking of this all, and the bitter tears fell fast. Trix 
loved her father devotedly, but she also loved her mother. How could she then be 
jealous of her, her own child, the child of her young happy love? And all this sunny 
afternoon, when every one seemed so happy, Beatrice Danvers sat with that stinging 
pain at her heart, reviewing the past. She saw herself, young and sought after, 
giving herself without one instant’s doubting to the man she loved. That she had 
been well dowered by Fortune she had never dwelt upon, it would have been too 
humiliating to herself, too vile of her Horace. Even now she could not bear to think 
of him as nought but a vulgar fortune-hunter. She had given herself to him without 
thought of her dower, why should she think of it now? 

And so she sat this summer afternoon reviewing the past—not regretting it, for 
but little had been sweet—and loathing the bitter present, until a knock at the door 
roused her from her miserable musings. <A fresh young voice answered her listless 
‘*Come in,” and ‘‘I am so glad to find you alone, Mrs. Danvers,” fell upon her 
astonished ears. 

She half rose to greet the intruder, a young man with face more boyish than his 
years, by reason of the curved corners of his mouth and the candid expression of his 
blue eyes. 

‘*Why, Mr. Ormiston!” she exclaimed. 

Ralph Ormiston blushed to his own infinite disgust. If he had not been so much 
interested in his mission he could not have failed to have noticed the disturbance on 
Mrs. Danvers’ face. However he was happily oblivious of it and plunged 2” medias res 
with all the headlong enthusiasm of selfish youth. 

‘* | think,” he said, without further preamble, ‘‘ you are well disposed towards me ; 
indeed,” he added with a not ungraceful ingenuousness, ‘‘I have tried to make you 
like me, Mrs. Danvers.” 

‘* And you have succeeded very well,”’ she answered gravely. In truth he had been 
courteously attentive when others had ofttimes been neglectful. 

‘*] want you to help me,” he cried, ‘‘ and if you but knew how all-important a 
matter it was to me, you would not refuse your aid—you would do what you could.” 

‘* Indeed I will,” she answered quickly, for her woman’s intuition had revealed 
Ralph Ormiston’s secret to her long ago, and she knew for what matter he had come 
to entreat her help. Even in the midst of her bitter thoughts she had said to herself 
but a few moments since that she would rather see her Trix dead before her than leave 
her exposed to a life such as her own had been ; and now, with a rush of thankfulness, 
she owned that Trix need never know suffering such as had been, nay, was, her 
mother’s. Ralph Ormiston, chivalrous, true-hearted gentleman, would always love, 
honour, and cherish the girl whom he sought to marry. She looked into his eyes, 
which were neither very large nor very handsome as Horace Danvers’ were, but so 
brimful of honesty, and felt a great joy rise up within her heart at the thought of the 
happiness that might be in store for Trix. 

** She is so very beautiful,” said Ralph, forgetful that no name had been mentioned— 
but then he knew that Aer mother understood. 

The mother smiled. 


‘*And I am altogether such a homely-looking fellow,” he continued despondingly, 
‘*how can I hope that she would ever condescend to love me. Will you be on my 
side, Mrs. Danvers? ”’ 

‘* You overrate my influence,” she answered a little bitterly ; and then she added 
quickly, unwilling even in so small a matter to blame her child, ‘‘Of course Trix 
must decide for herself.” 

‘*] would not have it otherwise,”’ he answered, ‘‘nor do I want you to plead for 
me. I always hold a man who cannot speak for himself as a poor sort of creature, but 
I wanted to know that you yourself have no objection to me.” 

‘*] like you,” answered Beatrice Danvers decidedly. ‘‘I think that if Trix said 
‘yea’ to you, you would be kind and good to her all the days of your life, and would 
strive to shield her from all ill as far as it lay in your power.” 

‘* That I would!” cried Ralph Ormiston enthusiastically ; and he grasped her hand, 
and pressed it so tightly that she could scarcely withhold a gasp of pain. ‘* You have 
made me so very, very happy.” And he left the room precipitately leaving her to guess 


what she had done to evoke so much gratitude, but she was well pleased for all 
that. 
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‘* Trix,” she said to the girl that evening, ‘‘I had a visitor whilst you were out. 
Ralph Ormiston called.” And then she turned quickly to mark the effect of her words. 

She had taken Trix by surprise, so much so that the girl was not quite mistress of her- 
self. A little ‘‘Ah!” escaped her, more a gasp than an exclamation; a delicious 
colour flooded her cheeks until they glowed like twin flames. 

‘*He is a good fellow, Trix,” said the mother gravely. ‘‘I likehim, dear.” And 
the girl stooped and kissed her mother in a silence more expressive than words, for it 
told her that her intuition had been correct, that Trix’s heart had gone out of her own 
keeping. 

* * * = = * 

Colonel Danvers had successively sent away his soup and his fish untasted at dinner 
afew days later. He sighed audibly several times and could scarcely restrain his 
impatience during the rest of the repast. This was in itself a strange thing, as, in an 
ordinary way, the gallant Colonel was very fond of a good dinner, and this one had 
been served to a nicety. 

‘*] fear you are not well, father,” said Trix at last. She was sitting at the head of 
the table, her mother, the invalid, being considered too delicate to preside. The girl 
was looking radiant, almost exuberant in health and happiness, a certain new light in 
her eyes, and flush in her cheek, giving an added brilliancy to her beauty. 

‘** Not ill, physically, my dear,” answered her father, ‘‘ but so harassed in mind— 
so worried!” 

He spoke with an air of such profound self-pity that his wife looked up at him from 
her reclining chair in evident alarm. ‘* What is it, Horace ?” she asked. 

‘* Nothing that you can alter, dear,” he answered plaintively ; and then she knew 
that whatever ailed him would not be revealed to Aer. Time was when that would 
have hurt her inexpressibly, but not now, alas! that she had lost the faculty of being 
hurt at a little thing. She was a little alarmed though, and evidently her alarm com- 
municated itself to Trix, for the girl’s colour faded somewhat and the mobile face grew 
grave. It was a very silent trio that sat at the dinner-table after this, and when the 
Colonel said, ‘‘ Can you spare me a few moments, Trix?” the two women felt almost a 
relief that the climax was at hand. 

‘*When I have settled mother on the sofa,” answered Trix. And then with an 
amount of solicitude she did not often show, although she was mostly very gentle with 
her, she arranged the cushions comfortably for her mother. 

She lingered a little before she joined her father in his study. She had been very 
happy for a few hours that day, and had anticipated nought but happiness—and now 
something, she knew not what, had come across the splendid tissue of her dreams. 
The envious Fates had interwoven black threads amongst the shining fabric, and for 
the nonce they seemed the most prominent. 

Trix found her father sitting in a despondent attitude in his favourite chair. One 
well-cared for, beringed hand covered his eyes. The other hung listlessly to his side. 
‘*Come in, my dear,” he said in a dreary voice, hearing her approaching footsteps. 
Trix came in quickly. Her father’s manner touched her deeply. The lamplight 
falling on his head showed the parts where his hair was thin (the which if he had but 
known would have incensed the Colonel greatly), and something in the inert stoop of 
the usually erect figure gave him a curious appearance of incipient old age. 

The girl’s soft heart was throbbing with pain. She knelt down beside her father 
and took up the drooping hand. ‘‘ What is it, dear?” she asked softly, stroking the 
hand gently. 

‘* It is the story of the one ewe lamb, my child,” he said, still in the same pained 
voice. ‘* They want to take my Trix from me and I must not be selfish and refuse to 
let her go.” 

‘*Oh, no, father!” she cried, the rich colour springing to her smooth cheeks. In 
her confusion she knew not what she wished, she only saw that her father, her idol, 
was unhappy, and she felt it was in her power to save him misery. 

‘* Ah, but yes!” murmured her father deprecatingly. ‘‘ You must not think of the 
poor, lonely old man. You must go away and be happy. Ormiston tells me he loves 
you and has good hopes of winning you subject to my consent, which I give, my dear, 
for I can deny you nothing. Only, it és hard to lose you, my one companion.” 

And then an awful thing happened. For the first time in her life Trix saw a tear in her 
father’s eye—a tear that ran down his cheeks and lost itself in the grizzled moustache! 
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She had known him to suffer griefs, but in silence, stoically. How great then must be 
this grief! It was too much for the girl’s self-control. She lost her head completely, 
‘* Father,” she cried with a sob that seemed to rendher heart. ‘‘Donot weep. I be 
of you, do not, I cannot bear to see you! I will not leave you yet—not until mother 
is stronger, if even then. You must write and tell Ralph so. Tell him it is from no 
want of love—indeed it is not—for I am not ashamed to say that I love him. Tell him 
I will never look at another man, but I cannot leave you.” 

‘* God bless you, my dear,” said the Colonel. There was just a suspicion of relief 
in his voice but his manner was still chastened by the remembrance of the agony he 
had gone through. ‘‘I will write to him at once,” said the Colonel. ‘‘ Of course he 
will suffer, no one could lose my Trix without suffering, but it will be best for him to 
know at once.” 

Trix’s lip quivered. Ralph’s pain was a thing she could not bear to dwell on 
either ; but both she and he were young and must sacrifice themselves for the old, 
whereas her poor old father had suffered so much already. 

She rose to leave her father. He drew her to him and kissed her tenderly and 
would have caused her to stay ; but somehow she felt that she did not feel quite at 
ease with him. She knew not why, and she longed to be alone to think over the 
letter she was about to send Ralph; perhaps, too, to cherish the remembrance of his 
last words to her; to burn a few grains at the altar of the ‘‘ might-have-been.” She 
walked along blindly, weeping gently all the while, and stumbled against her 
mother, who was standing erect and very white at her own bedroom door. 

‘** What is it, Trix ?” she cried almost fiercely. 

‘*T have made a mistake,” said the girl, confounded by her mother’s unexpected 
vigour, and feeling the necessity of justifying herself to her. ‘‘I cannot leave my 
father and you for any man.” 

‘*Ts not one victim enough for him then?" asked the other bitterly. 

‘*Mother!” cried Trix in a pained voice. ‘‘ Mother! it is all a mistake, I tell 
you. I love you better than Ralph ; I am about to write and tell him so.” 

‘*Then you will be untrue to the best instincts of womanhood,” answered her 
mother quickly ; then with a gesture of despair she added, ‘‘ And it will avail you 
nought. It will satisfy him for so short a time, and you will have sent away the 
kindest soul that ever loved a woman !” 


Il. 


THERE is usually a little satisfaction in the feeling that one has sacrificed one’s own 
desires for the sake of others. But Trix was denied this feeling for one reason. She 
could not get Ralph Ormiston out of her head, nor out of her heart either ; she could 
not be wholly oblivious of the wrong she had done him, nor entirely forget the undeserved 
hurt she had inflicted on him. And her father? Here again there seemed to bea 
little rift in the lute—something had crept between them—and Trix knew that in this 
case it was her fault too. He had been so exuberantly thankful to her that she felt 
strangely angry ; so much gratitude was uncalled for and irritated her. She had 
asked for nothing more but that their loving relationship of father and child should 
remain unaltered, and now he insisted upon being demonstratively attached to her. 
The girl fretted in silence at this ; her mother too, had grown colder, had retired more 
into the background of her invalidism than ever. Not that she seemed more delicate 
than before, only a little more reserved. Sometimes it seemed to Trix that a little 
contemptuous smile would flit around the corners of her mother’s sensitive mouth at 
some extravagant expression of endearment used by the Colonel towards her, but 
mostly there was no chanee in the pained look that had, as it were, settled upon her 
face. 

And so matters went on for about six weeks. Trix grew a little paler, a little 
more silent each day, but she tried hard to be what the Colonel called ‘‘ companion- 
able,” though she had to own to herself that sometimes he seemed just a trifle bored. 
The summer was now in its decline. The leaves upon the trees were beginning to 
look soberly brown as if preparing for the change that must come to leaves and men 
alike ; and although a bright berry would here and there gleam out from amongst the 
russet hedge it was only for the sake of pointing a contrast. The little seaside town 
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began to take up a sort of autumnal appearance. With the drawing in of the days, 
the pic-nics began to give way to cosy little dinner-parties. The Colonel was in his 
element there. He never admired his handsome person more, nor was more 
thoroughly satisfied with his own personality than when, garbed in the most satiny 
and exquisitely fitting suit of black, an almost historic ruby blazing on the immacu- 
late linen that covered his manly breast, he was seated, an honoured guest, at some 
select dinner-party. Mrs. Danvers, an invalid, went nowhere. Trix now and then 
went as her mother’s substitute, but mostly the gallant Colonel went out to dinner as 
a bachelor. 

At whose house he first met Mrs. Tremenheere it matters not. What mattered 
more to Trix was, that the first time she saw them together they had seemed to have 
arrived at a pronounced footing of friendship. Not that this would have disturbed 
her in itself, she was accustomed to it. But what disturbed Trix was, that he had 
never talked about her, and yet he seemed to know her well. Like most vain men 
the Colonel delighted in talking about the people for whom he had an attraction ; 
indeed Trix was wont to tease him concerning these harmless ‘‘ conquests” of his. 
But of Mrs. Tremenheere he had never spokena word. Trix had not much know- 
ledge of the world, but she knew enough to be certain that this silence was a 
dangerous symptom. 

She sat opposite to the pair, her indignant gray eyes glowering on them, much to 
the amusement of her host, who was a bit of a cynic. She had come to this dinner- 
party mainly, as she thought, to please the Colonel, who had always protested that he 
hated going about alone. Indeed this was true in a general way, as he was of all men 
the most dependent on others for amusement. But on this occasion she had donned 
her pretty dinner-dress with a great ache at her heart, and a sense of the emptiness of 
her world now that Ralph Ormiston had been banished from it, to please her father who 
sat opposite her ogling and flirting with a pretty woman at least twenty years his 
unior. 

; It was not decorous, thought Trix, an insult both to her mother and to herself. But 
the Colonel sat on placidly talking in his most brilliant vein, very much pleased with 
himself. Oh, those stories that she had heard at least a hundred times before and had 
never found very funny. They jarred upon her now as they had never done, but they 
seemed to amuse Mrs. Tremenheere. She laughed gaily, and the Colonel, well 
pleased with his own wit, joined in her laughter, whilst Trix groaned inwardly. The 
girl caught herself listening for little scraps of her father’s conversation, and then she 
rebuked herself for her meanness and tried to turn an attentive ear towards her 
neighbour. 

But a few words heard a little later on compelled hertolisten. ‘‘ Our last ride ””— 
very simple words, but at sound of them Trix shot an indignant glance at her 
father of which he remained happily oblivious. It had been her greatest pleasure to 
ride with her father, that, to which even now, when most things failed to please, she 
looked forward with delight. Lately their rides had not been so frequent. Had her 
father ridden with Mrs. Tremenheere? A swift pang of jealousy shot through the girl’s 
heart. Her father was still something of an idol to her. So much so that she could 
not calmly think of being supplanted by that yellow-haired woman, she could not call 
her lady. 

When the ladies had retired after dinner, she received Mrs. Tremenheere’s over- 
tures like a young queen, and a very much offended queen to boot, much to the 
delight of that siren. Trix’s naturalness was exquisitely funny to her. She had rather 
admired the tall, slender young girl, who had such a stately manner of carrying her 
dark head. 

‘*]T knew your mother in India, two years ago,” said Mrs. Tremenheere, who was 
not easily abashed. 

‘* My mother is an invalid and sees no one,” returned Trix gravely. 

‘*T am so sorry,” answered the other. ‘‘ That must be so sad for her.” 

‘* Not always,” said Trix pointedly ;‘and then her good breeding rebuked her for 
having said so rude a thing. However her regret evaporated quickly when she saw how 
Mrs. Tremenheere pounced upon her father the instant he made his appearance. 

That evening was one torture to her. For the first time she realized how very dear 
her father must have been to her by the disappointment she felt in him now. She sat 
still, poor young thing, thinking that she was successfully hiding all her feelings and 
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yet betraying her anger, her jealousy and indignation with every turn of her swanlike 
throat. 

She was very silent during the drive home, and on her return did an unusual thing, 
namely, she went into her mother’s room. What impelled her to do so she knew not, 
perhaps an almost unconscious sense of a community of suffering which should bind 
them both more closely together. 

It was late, but Beatrice Danvers had not yet gone to rest. She was sitting on a 
low chair in her loose dressing-gown, her eyes very brilliant and restless, the only 
things about her that were so. Perchance she had in her solitude gone through much 
the same sort of evening as her daughter had, only being no longer so young she was 
resigned to suffering, not indignant at being made to feel it. 

‘* What is it, Trix ? ” she asked. 

‘** Only ‘ good-night,’ mother,” answered the girl ina muffled voice that betrayed 
the nearness of tears. 

Her mother looked at her in silence. She knew what ailed the girl. Had she not 
herself lived through these long evenings, when the Colonel, radiant and brilliant, 
was attracting the admiring glances of all strangers, neglectful of his own woman- 
kind? Better the seclusion of her invalid existence. But what had /e done, that swo 
women should suffer on his account ? 

‘*Go and sleep, child,” she said gently. ‘‘Sleep is a great consoler.” There was 
not much else to offer her. But when Trix had gone she raged inwardly against the 
needless pain that had dimmed thé young eyes and contracted the sweet young mouth. 
She was not jealous of Trix now. 

*% * * * * * 

Trix tried hard to act upon her mother’s advice, but sleep was denied her. She 
rose the next morning with the same sense of loss that she had gone to rest with. 
Ralph’s image had haunted her persistently, and the thought that she had sacrificed 
him for nought. She tried to console herself with the belief that he might find 
happiness with some other woman, but even that thought did not materially contribute 
to her consolation. When Trix arose the morning was still young. A silvery mist hung 
over everything, confounding the lines of sky and sea. The air was crisp and fresh, 
and there was a feeling that the sun would soon scatter the mist even without the aid 
of the wind that was even then arising. 

As Trix opened her window she could not but think how brightly the sun would 
shine over the grassy downs in a fewhours time. How blithely the wind would sweep 
across them ; how buoyantly the sea would flow in at their feet. A tumbled vision of 
sky with clouds flung over it, of dancing, shimmering sea, of grasses with the swift 
wind running through them, came before her. And then the thought of the rapid ride 
through the brisk air, the delicious feeling of blood coursing rapidly through each 
vein, the splendid sense of youth and health were tempting to her. Therefore it was 
not only with a view to try the Colonel that she proposed a ride to him. 

‘*It would be very nice,” assented the Colonel. 

The girl’s heart gave a great bound. Had she then wronged her father? She 
thought he would refuse at once and here was he agreeing. 

‘*T will see if we can get horses,” continued the Colonel. ‘‘ Perhaps I had better 
write a note at once to Turnham.” 

‘* Shall I, father ?” asked Trix. She was so remorseful at having doubted him that 
she would gladly have done anything in the world for him. 

‘‘ If you like ; stay, perhaps I had better write myself.” There was nothing in 
these words to arouse suspicion, yet when the Colonel read the note he received from 
Turnham, he tore it up at once. Trix knew there would be no ride for her. ‘* There 
are no horses, Trix, what a pity !”’ said the Colonel. 

But the girl turned from him without a word. She would not feign cheerful acquies- 
cence. Where was the need tolie to her? she thought bitterly. He might have spared 
her that lie. Why could not he be honest and tell her he wanted to ride with Mrs. 
Tremenheere ? Wherein lay any harm, save in his concealment thereof ? 

‘* Shall we go for a walk ?” asked the Colonel amiably. 

‘*No, thank you, father,” she answered, ‘‘ 1 have a headache and will go and lie 
down.” 

She so seldom refused him anything that she felt it necessary to excuse herself. 
Besides, it was no exaggeration to say that she had a headache. Her temples were 
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throbbing with pain; her whole being was in a turmoil. She knew well too that, had 
she consented to go, he would immediately have excused himself from doing so. He 
did not mean to go out but simply to get her out, and then to slink off to Mrs. 
Tremenheere’s. But yesterday she would have insulted any one who would have 
breathed such a thing against her father. To-day she accused him herself. 

And then her conscience smote her. She was finding him guilty before he had had 
atrial. She felt that she must try and find out something definite as to his relations 
with Mrs. Tremenheere. She knew that she could not go through these alternations 
of mistrust and faith. After lunch she therefore equipped herself for walking. ‘I 
may be late, mother,” she said before starting. Her father was not lunching at 
home. 

** All alone, Trix?” asked her mother. 

‘* All alone,” answered the girl wearily. ‘‘ Don’t stop me, mother, it will do me 

ood.” 
: Mrs. Danvers looked straight at her. Did Trix think physical exertion could 
overcome that pain at her heart? Well, perhaps it might, the girl was young and 
hopeful. 

Trix was a good walker, she soon found herself on the downs and almost forgot 
her misery in her delight in the keen air, the springy turf, the lusty sea. It was a 
beautiful afternoon, the sun coming out at odd moments from behind the light-footed 
clouds, breaking into smiles, as it were, over the face of the downs, the rollicking wind 
blowing in great gusts, the sea faintly blue and dancing. The downs sloped gradu- 
ally to the sands, so that the waves rolled in gently bringing no sacrifice of foam to 
propitiate the stern cliffs as is the case on a rock-bound shore. But the sea was 
beautiful exceedingly in its shiny irregular outline. Trix’s long limbs did her good 
service, she got over the ground rapidly, intent at first only on walking down her pain, 
not thinking much of the immediate cause of it, only conscious that it was there, 
until she heard the dull thud of horses’ hoofs over the turf. She knew instinctively 
that it was her father, although he had told her there were no horses to be got. The 
liar! The girl’s anger waxed hot within her. It was contemptible to lie. She 
stood still realizing for the first time the bitterness of her father’s deception. And as the 
sound of the horses’ hoofs drew nearer she bethought herself that the riders must needs 
pass by her. She had a moment’s thought of confronting them, but that passed 
away. He was her father after all, and she must not expose him before that woman. 
She looked around helplessly, some furze bushes near by would afford her shelter if 
she were to crouch down behind them. The tears rushed to her proud eyes as she 
thought of herself hiding like a criminal. She hated herself for doing it but she did 
it—there seemed nothing left for her to do. 

On they came, nearer and nearer. The woman did not even ride well, thought 
Trix in her contempt. On they came, the Colonel’s handsome face flushed a deep red 
with the exertion of riding, his erect, youthful figure shown off to advantage by the 
garb he wore. He was laughing, and the sound of his laughter and the gleam of his 
white teeth came to Trix as she knelt down on the ground, and she felt that she hated 
them and him, hated his perennial youth, hated his handsome face, his lithe figure so 
like her own. 

She waited until they had passed her by, shaken with her impotent anger. She 
could not risk discovery nor run the chance of meeting them again on their homeward 
way, so she scrambled down the grass-edged slope to the waterside and sat down on 
the sands alone with the sea and her misery. 

And there she sat and thought and thought all unconscious of the lapse of time. 
The mists rose again out of the sea like troops of phantom figures and blotted out the 
kindly sun. The gulls screamed loudly as they whirled over the leaden sea. The sea 
itself retreated and left the sands bare and shivering, and the girl sat on and thought. 
Her life had seemed so joyous ever since her father and mother had returned to her 
from India two years ago, she had had all that heart of woman could desire, and 
suddenly she had lost all. Ralph she dared not think of. And now she had lost, and 
for ever, that idol at whose feet she had blindly worshipped ; had lost love and trust in 
the one whose very name inspires love and confidence in the smallest child—the 
father. And then with a great gush of pity her thoughts strayed to that frail woman 
who must have suffered a// her life what she herself had only suffered since yestere’en. 
All her life! \t was terrible ; and so hopeless! thought Trix, so hopeless! For her, 
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there might be some hope, Ralph might forgive ; but for her mother misery, nought 
but daily, hourly misery. 

It was the thought of her mother that at last roused the girl. She must not add 
an iota to her suffering. Perhaps she had unwillingly added to the load already, for 
Trix knew that however sinned against her mother might be, she still loved her father, 
**T could not do it,” thought the girl, ‘‘I should hate him. I should have hated him 
long ago ; why, I hate him now! If he wronged me I should hate him, were he fifty 
times my husband!” And then she thought of what she had thrust away—the love 
of the truest, kindest man who ever wooed a girl. The tears rushed into Trix’s eyes, 
nor were they entirely tears of self-pity. Everything seemed so hopelessly, irretriev- 
ably wrong—her mother’s life, her own life, both sacrificed—and to what ? 

She walked back swiftly, heedlessly, stumbling often in the gathering darkness, 
going along almost unconsciously in a sort of trance of misery. The lights were lit in 
the streets of the town when she returned. 

But when she reached their own house it was strangely dark, only one light burn- 
ing, and that in her father’s bedroom. Yet, though dark, the house was not quiet, 
some subdued agitation made itself felt. There was a figure waiting at the half-open 
door. Trix’s first thought was that her staying out so late was the cause of this un- 
usual state of things, her second that something ailed her mother. 

She ran up the stairs swiftly, notwithstanding her fatigue. A figure in the hall 
strangely familiar, yet indistinct in the darkness, accosted her. When he spoke she 
knew him, dazed though she was with all she had gone through, the rapid walk, the 
bewildering half darkness, and this strange inexplicable home-coming. It was the 
doctor. 

‘* My poor child! then you know? ” 

‘*T know nothing,” gasped Trix. ‘‘ Oh, doctor, my mother? ” 

‘Is wonderfully well. I feared for her when they brought him home.” 

When they brought him home! Trix tried to speak, but nothing save a hoarse 
inarticulate moan came from her parched throat. She swayed for a moment, the 
doctor caught her. She seemed to go through years of suffering before she could 
whisper—‘‘ Tell me—I know nothing.” 

‘* Your father,” said the kindly doctor, ‘‘ has been thrown from his horse. He is 
alive, but seriously hurt. Don’t faint, my dear; there, there, don’t.” 

‘*T am not going to,” said Trix. She freed herself from the doctor’s friendly grasp 
and stood erect facing him, so white that he could see her pallor even through the 
gloom, with terrible, staring, stony eyes. 

Faint! how could she, with those horrible conflicting emotions tearing at her, 
choking her! How could she faint? She grasped at her throat, trying to still its 
throbbing, but faint! She had been hating her father so fiercely, thinking that 
nothing in the world could be bad enough to punish him, and all the while he had 
been lying here, perhaps dying. When God takes our vengeance into His hand it is 
a fearful thing ! 

‘* How was it ?” she gasped. 

‘*Mrs. Tremenheere is nearly out of her mind, she says it is her fault. Her horse 
bolted. She is nota good horse-woman. The Colonel dashed afterher. I presume his 
horse caught his foot in a rabbit hole and flung him over his head. He must have 
been riding at full speed, and have fallen heavily. It was a mercy he was not killed 
outright,” said the good doctor, much relieved to find that Trix had recovered enough 
to ask the why and wherefore of the accident. He had been so much afraid of telling 
her, her devotion to her father was well known to all. 

But she had not heard anything save ‘‘ Mrs. Tremenheere.” That was enough 
for her. It brought back to her the reason of it all. She did not say to herself that 
this was God’s justice, but deep in her heart she felt it was so. 

‘*Can I see him?” she asked. Perhaps the sight of him might cause her to feel 
grief, might melt the dreadful hardness of her heart of stone. She felt nothing just 
now only a dazed horror at herself for not feeling. 

‘* Not now,” said the doctor quickly, ‘‘ he is still unconscious. It is an ugly gash,” 
he added. 

‘*] should like to see him,” said Trix. ‘‘ I am not made of the stuff that faints.” 

They crept up stairs after this to the sick room. There were two doctors with the 
Colonel, and his wife. She too was very pale, but neither had she fainted nor 
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screamed when she heard the news. She was sitting by the bedside, holding one 
lifeless hand in hers, her face full of the divinest pity and love. The sight of her 
smote Trix with sudden grief. She ran to her mother, threw herself on her knees be- 
side her, and sobbing bitterly buried her face in her mother’s dress. 

‘*Hush, my dear, hush,” said her mother and stroked the bowed head. A few 
tears welled over and rolled down her pale cheeks. She let them fall unheeded and 
kept her eyes fixed on her husband’s lifeless form, so that the slightest stir would be 
noticed by her. 

It was her mother’s face that finally drove out all the bitter thoughts from Trix’s 
heart. If her mother—sinned against for years—could forgive, surely she, whose wrong 
dated but from yesterday, had no right to withhold forgiveness. 

‘* You are a good woman,” she whispered to her mother, who understood. 

‘* He is my husband,” she rejoined, as if that were explanation enough. ‘‘ One 
forgives much when one loves much.” 

It was an anxious night for the two women. It was many hours before the Colonel 
opened his eyes. His broken limbs had been set, his wounds dressed, and still he lay 
on without one flicker of the eyelids to show that he was living. His heart beat very 
faintly, but when they least expected it he unclosed his eyes. His look fell upon his 
wife. ‘‘ Beatrice,” he murmured with an attempt at a smile, and that poor curving 
of the lips drove away the memory of many an hour of bitterness. 

There were still many days of careful watching before them. Mrs. Danvers, the 
invalid, constituted herself chief nurse, and nobody seemed to wonder at it. Her 
invalidism fell from her like a heavy cloak that has been suddenly loosened, but Trix 
went about as ina dream. She had gone through too many phases of feeling in too 
short a time to be fully conscious of her identity through each. There now seemed 
to her nothing stable, nothing real ; only she knew that her father, ill or well, had fallen 
from his high estate, and would never again be the same to her, and that her mother 
must needs be the most forgiving of women. 

It was the fourth day after the Colonel’s accident that a maid brought a message 
to Trix to the effect that Mr. Ormiston was below and wanted to know if Trix would 
see him. It was the first thing that brought back to Trix the reality of all things. 
The one good faithful heart that no amount of ill-usage could change. She did not 
keep him waiting a moment, but ran down, a very penitent and humble Trix ; she had 
never coquetted with Ralph and was now too honestly happy at his having come to 
feign reluctance to see him. 

He had evidently been watching the door, perhaps listening for her footstep. At 
sight of her his face grew crimson, he dropped his stick in his nervousness, but Trix 
saw none of these things, but only the dear, well-loved eyes brimful of sympathy. 

‘TI only heard this morning,” he said as he greeted her. ‘‘ I came at once, know- 
ing what you feel for him. I guessed how terribly you must be suffering.” 

She said nothing but held out her hands to him. He saw them but would not 
touch them. Her manner surprised him. He had expected to find her prostrate with 
grief and here she was, pale it is true, but composed, almost calm, with a look on her 
face that was not all grief. 

‘©T came,” he continued stammering, ‘‘ because I knew you had no male relatives.” 

‘Oh, Ralph,” she cried, a delicious colour suffusing her cheeks, ‘‘I hoped you 
came because you loved me still.” 

‘* Trix!” was all he could say. 

** Will you not forgive me?” she asked humbly. ‘‘I was foolish and wrong. I 
sent you away not knowing my love for you.” 

‘* Trix ! what is it, my darling?” for Trix was sobbing and he was obliged to con- 
sole her. Whether she told him her story then or a little later it matters not, suffice 
it, that he understood, and was happy in so doing. 

The Colonel only recovered so much as to be a confirmed invalid. He looks very 
interesting still, as he is wheeled about in his chair, his wife walking beside him ; and 
there are to be found people who say that Azs devotion to Aer is beautiful. Be that as 
it may, he is absolutely dependent on her for everything, and she being but woman 
loves this dependence. He may be querulous, dissatisfied, continually railing at fate 
for having deprived him of the use of one side, but she is for ever sweet and thought- 
ful and, strangely enough, happy. The old wound has healed, the old sorrow been 
laid to rest. She has forgiven, and, womanlike, has forgotten. 
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EMANUEL HOSPITAL, WESTMINSTER. 


By ROBERT HUNTER. 


With Illustrations by PHILIP NORMAN. 





green are few spots in London where old and new 

jostle each other so closely as in the heart of West- 
minster. From the doors of the old Minster— 
from ‘‘ Broad Sanctuary ” a name which speaks of 
the conflicting jurisdiction and dramatic incidents 
of the Middle Ages—runs the most offensively 
modern of London Streets. A bad imitation of 
the strategic thoroughfares of the second Napoleon, 
a street robbed of its sole possible attraction,—that 
of breadth—by the height to which the houses on 
either side have been suffered to rise, Victoria 
Street runs its course with the ruthless directness 
of a Roman Road or a Russian Railway ; and the 
buildings erected on the ample frontage land 
cleared by its projectors effectually hide every 
trace of old Westminster. But let us penetrate behind the huge blocks which frown 
down upon the gloomy avenue, and we at once enter the Westminster which was not 
made, but grew. Amid much that is mean and squalid, we come here and there upon 
a fragment of interesting building, perhaps only some house or cottage which has 
survived its fellows, more likely a school or hospital, the work of a hand that is gone, 
a memorial of the more worthy thoughts and deeds of our forefathers. 

Let us, for example, leave Victoria Street in its very centre, taking the carriage- 
road northwards by the side of the Windsor Hotel. In a few steps we pass an odd 
little building standing inside a high wall and indicating by the quaint boy-figure 
frescoed on its bricks, that its founders sought to instruct the youth of the community 
long before that duty was recognized by the State. A few paces further, and we have 
before us one of those quiet havens of rest for the unfortunate in life, which pious men 
and women of former days loved to provide for the help and example of after- 
generations. On three sides of a broad lawn range low buildings, forming a quad- 
rangle open to the street. A little belfry, and what the books call an ‘‘ enriched 
pediment,” rising over three deep round-headed windows on the side facing the street, 
mark the central point—the chapel, as we shall find—of the little settlement. Long 
tiled roofs of mellow colouring and gentle lines, broken here and there by solid 
chimneys, shelter the cottages which form the other sides of the square—cottages 
plain enough, but built of old fashioned narrow bricks, which, despite London smoke, 
still bear faint traces of their original rich red. The doors and windows are of good 
proportions, and here and there is a carved corbel or rare-bit of old wood or lead, 
pleasant to see. There is a little pediment in the centre of each row to flank the more 
elaborate finish of the chapel ; there are paved ways before the cottages to give dry 
walking to the inmates, strips of garden-ground behind for their use, old draw-pipes 
here and there to give them water, and against the street a very handsome railing and 
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gate of wrought iron, protected by a few feet of pavement and a second railing. The 
little square has an old-world air which brings many memories and thoughts— 
memories of like spots seen on bright sunny days on the outskirts of quiet country 
towns, of the poor brethren of the Charterhouse, of the bedesmen of St. Cross— 
thoughts of a time when men had no doubt of the virtue of direct almsgiving, and 
were prone to found little societies (a pale reflex, perhaps, of the older monastic 
communities),—a time when there was no crowding even on the edge of London, 
and modest, lowly buildings could be planted in the midst of spacious lawns and 
gardens. What is the spot which has just set us dreaming? An inscription on the 
gable end of one of the cottages tells us it is Emanuel Hospital, founded for the main- 
tenance of ten poor men, ten poor women, and twenty poor children, This is the little 
settlement which the Court of Aldermen of the City of London, guardian-fathers, one 
would have thought, of all that is venerable in the City and its neighbourhood, lately 
proposed to transplant, sweeping away cottages and chapel, lawn and gardens, and 
covering the site with a repetition of the oppressive stacks of flats from which we have 
just escaped. 


— 








EMANUEL HOSPITAL. 


‘* Emanuel Hospital at Toothill Side in Westminster.” There is something in 
these words of Stowe which suggests the days when Westminster stood amongst the 
fields at a short distance from London, to which indeed the most natural and speedy 
mode of travel was by water. On the north lay the open land which Henry VIII. had 
recently appropriated as a park for his new Palace at Whitehall, on the west lay 
Tothill Fields. Tothill, or tote-hill—the look-out hill—dates back even beyond the 
Minster itself. It is conjectured to have been a rising-ground, from which wayfarers 
by Watling Street looked out upon the Thames and its marshes, and traced their way 
across Thorney and the ford beyond to the hard ground on the north side of the river, 
Lamb-hithe or Lambeth. Centuries after Thorney was covered with the Palace and 
Abbey, indeed even on the threshold of the present century, Tothill Fields remained 
open land, and at Tothill Side, in the time of Elizabeth, Lady Dacre selected a site of 
four acres for the hospital, the founding of which was the pious pleasure of her 
declining years. Sister of the poet-statesman, the first Earl of Dorset, one of 
Elizabeth’s favourites, and herself a cousin in blood of the Queen on the side of Anne 
Boleyn, she had been a Maid of Honour at the Court at Whitehall and had afterwards 
married Gregory Lord Dacre of the South, whose mansion stood at the north-west end of 
Tothill Street. Thus Lady Dacre had passed much of her life in Westminster, where 


1 The house is said to have been still standing in the year 1856; the gardens formerly occupied what is 
known as Strutton (a corruption of Stourton) Ground. 
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extremes of condition met. The time was a hard one for the poor. The recent sup- 
pression of monasteries had deprived them of open-handed, if not very wise, almoners ; 
while the conversion of large tracts of arable common fields into grass-land had 
deprived many of the means of independent livelihood. So pressing was the need of 
some systematic relief of the destitute, that the State was shortly to take the burden 
upon itself. But as yet there was no poor-law, and Lady Dacre, like many another 
good citizen, was moved to make some provision out of her superfluity for the poor of 
her neighbourhood. ‘‘A meet and convenient house with rooms of habitation for 
twenty poor folk,” such was the accommodation which Lady Dacre directed her 
executors to provide. But she wished not only to succour but to prevent poverty. 
Twenty poor children were also to find shelter in the meet and convenient house, ‘‘ to 
be brought up in virtue and good and laudable arts whereby they might the better live 
in time to come by their own honest labour.” Lady Dacre was probably little con- 
cerned with the amount of book-learning the children might acquire. She had no wish 
to found a school, and no provision for school-house or school-master is to be met 
with in her will or the Charter obtained by herexecutors. ‘‘ Each aged poor person is to 
bring up and instruct one child, imparting tothe youthful pupil such skill as the teacher 
might possess in any craft or means of service, and receiving in return tendance and 
succour under the growing infirmities of age.” The grounds of the hospital were exten- 
sive—twenty cottages would not occupy much room on four acres—and ample oppor- 
tunity was afforded for instruction in spade-tillage of all kinds, while the fruits of the 
labour of old and young would contribute to the comfort of the pensioners. Lady 
Dacre did not however forget to endow the hospital. The Manor of Brandesburton 
near Beverley in Yorkshire was given to the poor of her hospital, and the income was 
applied, not only in maintaining the buildings, but in giving each pensioner the modest 
allowance of £5 a year—a much more considerable sum it must be remembered in the 
time of Lady Dacre than in our day. The charity was distinctly local. Lady Dacre 
by her will declares her design to be, ‘‘ To erect a hospital for the poor in Westminster 
or its neighbourhood,” and Westminster has always had the preponderating share in 
the benefits of the endowment. A house and garden in Westminster, where a few of 
the poor whom she saw at het doors might take refuge in old age, and while protected 
from want, might still render some service to society in handing on to the next 
generation the stored up knowledge of a life-time, such was the dream of the founder, 
realized, as nearly as might be, until within the last twenty years. 

Lady Dacre diedin 1595, and her executors lost no time in carrying out her wishes. 
They purchased the site she had chosen, and built the Hospital; and in 1601 they 
obtained a charter, ordaining that the house they had built in Tothill Fields should for 
ever thereafter remain and continue ‘‘ an almshouse or hospital of poor” under the 
name of ‘‘ Emanuel Hospital in or near Westminster.” The inmates were constituted 
**a body corporate and political of themselves for ever by name of ‘the poor of 
Emanuel Hospital in or near Westminster in the County of Middlesex’” and were 
elected with the usual powers of a Corporation. At the same time the government of 
the Hospital was entrusted, after the death of Lady Dacre’s surviving executor, to the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the City of London. Not unnaturally this wealthy and 
powerful body became practically almighty in the management of the Hospital, and 
whatever suggestion of self-government was contained in the Charter failed of effect. 
But before the control of the Hospital passed to the Court of Aldermen, the executors, 
under a power conferred by the Charter compiled ‘‘ statutes, laws and ordinances,” in 
which they elaborately defined the persons for whose use the Hospital was intended. 
‘* Decayed and distressed servants of Lady Dacre ; former servants of the family who 
had grown poor, lame and diseased in the service of their Prince or without their own 
fault ; any poor, honest, godly people past labour ; those born blind, or lamed or dis- 
abled in the service of their Prince; those brought down from riches to poverty without 
their own fault,” such were the persons to be admitted to the Hospital. And they 
expressly declared that ‘‘no person of ill fame, or such as cannot say the Lord’s 
Prayer, Creed and Ten Commandments in English, or are under fifty years of age, nor 
such as have not inhabited three years in one of the parishes of Westminster, Chelsea 
and Hayes in Middlesex ” should be admitted on the foundation. An inmate might, 
however, if married bring the husband or wife, as the case might be, to share Lady 
Dacre’s hospitality, the married pair being counted as to accommodation and allowance 
as one person. The inmates were authorized to choose from amongst themselves a 
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warden and sub-warden, and to appoint two of the women-inmates ‘‘ Keepers of the 
Sick.” Prayers were to be read in the chapel morning and evening, but those who 
were able were enjoined under the penalty of a fine, to go to church on Wednesday 
and Friday at St. Margaret’s, and on Sunday at the Minster. The Minister of St. 
Margaret’s was to be paid ten shillings a year for his ministrations, and these 
ministrations formed the only suggestion of interference from without. No Master or 
Chaplain ever used control in the Hospital. Authority was represented by the warden 
who was himself an inmate, and owed his office to the inmates’ choice. That the 
community was not intended to be an idle one is proved by the following quaintly 
worded rules, ‘‘ The poor and their children shall each one labour daily in the working 
days, according to their abilities of body and former manner of honest life. And if 
any have not been labourers before let them now learn to do somewhat with their 
hands either within the house or abroad.” Work offered by the inhabitants of 
Westminster at statute wages was not to be refused. 








THE GARDEN OF THE HOSPITAL, 


Such was the first constitution of the Hospital. The original buildings stood about 
acentury. Inthe time of Queen Anne! they were rebuilt, and the present cottages 
of the alms-people date from that time. Each cottage consists of two rooms—a living 
room and a kitchen. The living room is entered by an ascent of two or three steps 
from the central lawn, the kitchen is underneath and opens on the garden behind, 
which is on the old level of the ground, some four feet below that of modern London. 
The arrangements are simplicity itself, but the cottages are well-built and warm, and 
their inmates live to a good old age. Over the door of each cottage is written the 
name of the Parish from which the inmate is selected. Westminster now supplies 
sixteen, Chelsea, where Lord and Lady Dacre are buried, and Hayes in Middlesex, 
two each. 

The present chapel is of later date than the cottages. A chapel no doubt formed 
part of the first buildings, but it appears from entries in the Repertories of the Court 
of Aldermen that upon the rebuilding in 1701, only the two rows of cottages at present 
standing were erected, though the building plans showed a third side to the quadrangle 
formed of a chapel and rooms for the Hospital children. It is also clear from these 
and other documents that for at least thirty years after the rebuilding of the Hospital, 

1 It is said, curiously enough, that Mrs. Windymere, a cousin of Queen Anne, died in one of the cottages, 
on January 22,1772. Walcott’s Westminster, 1849, p. 292. 
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no children were in fact admitted. In 1728 anew departure was made. The Court 
of Aldermen built the present chapel and probably the master’s house, and four years 
later they came to the conclusion that ‘‘the present poor people” were not capable of 
instructing children, and determined that ‘‘some honest and industrious clergyman, 
who has a wife, should be nominated and appointed to read prayers twice a day in the 
chapel and instruct the children.” In 1736 the first children were elected. 

The chapel of 1728 is a quaint little building. Originally it was a small rectangular 
room, with recesses for an organ at one end, and for a pulpit! at the other. It 
possessed no chancel and no communion table. For the Sacraments of the Church the 
alms-people resorted elsewhere; their little chapel was furnished for prayer and 
exhortation only. This condition of things lasted until the year 1846, when a small 
apse was thrown out in the middle of the west side of the chapel opposite the door, 
and thither was brought an altar-piece from the church of St. Benit Fink’s near the 
Royal Exchange, then pulled down to make room for the Bank of England. In this 
little apse on either side of the altar-piece is a railed off seat, the one for the chaplain’s 
wife and family, and the other for the Lord Mayor or any Alderman who may come to 
look after the ‘‘ poor, honest, godly people” under his charge. The odd furniture of 
the chapel is completed by a massive lectern of Dutch workmanship, and a model of 
the tomb of Lord and Lady Dacre, the original of which is to be found in Chelsea 
churchyard. Though only a hundred and fifty years old, the chapel is of an 
ecclesiastical fashion utterly foreign to the present day, and speaks of ideas and habits 
which have passed away. 

The master’s house, a place of wainscoted rooms and odd levels, adjoins the chapel 
on the south, and has a garden of old-fashioned aspect. 

In 1794 the lease of the Brandesburton Estate fell in, the revenues of the Hospital 
increased and the Governors obtained an Act of Parliament to ‘‘increase and extend 
the objects of the charity.” The pensioners’ allowance was raised to £18 (afterwards 
to £20) and twenty chaldrons of coal, and “a out-pensioners were added to the 
foundation. Thirty years later the charity was extended on its other side ; the number 
of children to be instructed by the chaplain was raised to forty ; and a school-room 
and dormitory were built. Up to this time there appears to have been no distinctive 
accommodation for the children. They must have been taught either in the master’s 
house or the chapel, probably the latter; and must either have lodged with the 
pensioners as at first, or have been day scholars living at their homes in the neighbour- 
hood. In 1865 the number of scholars was raised to sixty-four; and at a later day 
the original school-room being appropriated for the boys, a second school-room for the 
girls was built, and a mistress appointed. Thus, in 1873, when the Charity 
Commissioners found the materials in this and other Westminster endowments for a 
large educational scheme under the Endowed Schools Act, Emanuel Hospital supported 
twenty resident pensioners—sixteen chosen from the rate-payers of Westminster and 
the remaining four from those of Chelsea and Hayes—and ten out-pensioners, and 
gave instruction to thirty girls and thirty-four boys. The buildings were well kept up, 
there were gardens for the alms-people, and extensive playgrounds for the children, 
and all the accessories of a successful settlement of the kind imagined by the pious 
founder. 

Twenty years ago, however, the nation awoke to a sense of its responsibility for the 
education of the people. Anidea was abroad that there was great waste in the conduct 
of old charitable endowments, that alms-houses were of little value,and that much 
ought to be done for the instruction of the young by means of the generous bequests 
of past time. Parliament armed, first, a Special Commission, and afterwards the 
Charity Commission, with large powers of diverting funds and re-organizing institu- 
tions ; and the Commissioners found at Westminster what appeared to them a good 
opportunity for the exercise of their powers. There were four hospital schools at 
Westminster—Emanuel, St. Margaret’s, Palmer’s, and Emery Hill’s. The Commis- 
sioners framed and carried a scheme by which each Hospital was made to contribute 
a proportion of its revenues to a common fund, which was applied to the establishment 
of three middle-class schools, one for boarders—finally established in the buildings of 
the Patriotic Fund on Wandsworth Common, and the other two for day-scholars in 
Westminster. Each school was to provide accommodation for three hundred boys of 


1 The present pulpit is of woodwork of the time of James I., and is probably a survival from the former 
chapel. 
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whom two hundred were to pay school-fees, and the remaining one hundred, chosen 
from the elementary schools of Westminster and Chelsea, were to receive a free 
education. In 1873 rents were high, and Brandesburton Manor is said to have pro- 
duced £4,000 a year. The Commissioners thought one-third of this sum would 
suffice for the maintenance of the Hospital, and took two-thirds for the schools, although 
the number of pensioners and of children was originally equal, and it was obvious that 
the succour of old age stood first in the Founder’s thoughts. At the same time 
the Commissioners lopped a large slice off the land of the charity, which had been 
previously reduced by sales to the Westminster Improvement Commissioners on the 
formation of Victoria Street, and left but an acre and a half for the use of the hospital. 
Thirteen hundred a year would have been little enough to maintain the buildings and 
garden of Emanuel Hospital in good repair, to pay the Chaplain and find the inmates’ 
pensions. But unhappily the Brandesburton rents have diminished. Instead of £4,000, 
they now produce only £2,500 per annum, and the proportion due to the hospital is 
little over £800. Even with this much might, one would think, be done. But as a 
matter of fact, buildings are suffered to fall out of repair, and cottages to remain 
untenanted. There are now only thirteen out of the full number of twenty pensioners ; 
the little gardens in the rear of the cottages, which, lying below the present street and 
flanked on either side by the old red brickwork of wall, and cottages, have a touch of 
monastic seclusion, and would, if neatly kept, be a charming retreat—have run riot and 
grow a plentiful crop of weeds; doors and windows have not known new paint for a 
quarter of a century and the handsome iron gateway which first attracts the wayfarer’s 
notice is falling to pieces. But this is not the worst result of the Commissioners’ 
scheme. Bad as is the present neglect, we may hope for happier days. Unfortunately 
the narrowness of the hospital’s means offers the Court of Aldermen an excuse for a 
tempting financial operation. The land on which the hospital stands is very valuable. 
This little piece of old London may be replaced by mansions or workmen’s dwellings, 
raising their seven or eight stories to the sky, and a handsome profit may be netted 
for the Charity. ‘‘ Put the hospital buildings and gardens up to the hammer, and 
with the profits buy a site where land is cheap, and erect a new Emanuel Hospital with 
all the latest improvements.” This is the scheme which floats before the eyes of the 
Aldermen, and seems to them to be recommended by every consideration of good sense. 
Unfortunately there are two sufferers by this businesslike project, the pensioners and 
London. New pensioners might possibly be housed in some rural or suburban spot, 
but they would not be enjoying the advantages which Lady Dacre designed for them. 
For a Londoner there is no place like London. Green fields and waving woods are all 
very well for a change, but the man or woman who has grown gray amongst streets 
and houses, amid the noise and stir of an enormous city, is lost in the quiet of the 
country and feels that existence in such strange dull spots is but a pale ghost of life. 
Separated from friends and exiled from familiar sights and sounds, the Westminster 
pensioner will feel that he has bid farewell to this world, and that the quiet monotony 
which has been provided for him must be intended as a preparation for the grave which 
he is rapidly nearing. This is not the gift Lady, Dacre intended. She placed her 
pensioners in the midst of the busy life they had led, within call of friends and neigh- 
bours, nay, of children and grandchildren. It is no reason for changing the nature of 
her benefaction, that a clever piece of business may be transacted, and even, possibly, 
a few more persons housed under conditions which they do not like. 

But this is not the place to discuss the principles upon which charities should be 
administered, or the steps which should be taken to improve the financial position of 
Emanuel Hospital. What we are concerned to do, is to draw attention to the quaint 
piece of old London within a stone’s throw of Victoria Street, and to the grievous loss 
which would ensue, if the project of the Governors of Lady Dacre’s Hospital were 
carried into effect. It is to be hoped that so conservative a body as the Court of 
Aldermen will pause before they definitely commit themselves to a policy of destruction, 
and will apply their business talents to the more congenial task of organizing and 
administering the hospital so as to maintain it in efficiency and usefulness on its 
present site. And should an impulse of vandalism prevail with the city Fathers, it is to be 
hoped that the Charity Commission, now thoroughly alive to the value of open spaces 
in great cities and not insensible to the charms of historic buildings, will intervene to 
prevent hasty action and to preserve to future generations Lady Dacre’s Hospital at 
Tothill Side. 
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RTHODOX Mohammedanism is an enemy to social progress. Its 
attitude towards the weaker sex dissipates any doubt which may be 
felt on this point. Despite acknowledged claims of gratitude 
and love the Prophet denied woman her proper place under 
the new dispensation. It was the gold of Khadijah which raised 
him from poverty, and enabled him to adopt the career of re- 
ligious reformer, it was the wit and devotion of Ayesha which 
cheered him amid sickness and sorrow, yet all the supreme and 
omnipotent architect of Islam did in payment of his debt to 

woman, was to grant her certain elementary rights of person and property. There 

he stopped, presumably deeming it impolitic and undesirable to make further 
concessions to justice. As he found woman, so then Mohammed left her—the 
inferior of man and strictly subordinate to him from the cradle to the grave. For 
she is at once his help-mate and toy, and having accomplished her task on earth, 
may be condemned to an eternity of like labour in Paradise should her husband wish 

to number her among his celestial wives as the alternative to relegating her to a 

separate heaven of which we are told nothing, and the very creation of which would 

appear to have been an after-thought. Whether in the event of a Moslem’s failure 
to satisfy Mihr and Sorush, his spouse may have to accompany him to Hades, the 

Prophet omitted to mention. 

That the inevitable tendency of such doctrine, is to perpetuate female degradation 
the Turkish Empire bears witness, ‘‘ Woman,” says your thorough-paced Othmanli, 
‘* was made for man, to serve him, and minister to his pleasures, as we have the Koran, 
God’s word, to prove.” Clearly therefore a religious reformation is essential to the 
crowning victory of civilization over the Sultan’s dominions. It has already com- 
menced. Fatalism, as understood by the old Arab warriors, is dying fast, and our 
children may not impossibly see the Koran revised in accordance with modern ideas. 
But even here the typical Turk will as usual star: at the wrong end, laying axe to the 
sound limbs of the tree before he touches the rotten ones. Ripe tolet Koranic virtues 
go by the board, for its vices he retains the warmest affection. And to his woman- 
theory he will cling to the last for reasons which scarcely enter into the scope of this 
paper. When that relic of a barbaric age has been finally abandoned the whole structure 
of sixth-century Mohammedanism will be in the dust. 

The importance attached by intolerant Moslems to the separation of men and 
women is shown in the method of building houses, which still prevails at Constan- 
tinople. Every Turk, who can afford to do so, divides his residence into harem and 
selamlik and while connecting the two from within, gives, if practicable, a street-door 
to each. This arrangement is symbolical of the régime which commands the sexes to 
live apart, unless united by ties of closest relationship, and requires them even then 
to conduct their intercourse privately, and, so to say, unrecognized by the outer world. 
To it, the great Fuad Pacha alluded when striking his hand against the harem wall, he 
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cried ‘‘ Till this partition is down, Turkey can never be regenerated.” Thirty years 
have flown since he thus spoke, yet little has been done towards destroying the 
barrier. Some few ladies have broken out in open rebellion and two or three actually 
receive friends as they might in London and Paris, but the vast majority want courage 
and power, in many cases perhaps inclination to boot, to follow the lead, and instead 
of joining the insurgent ranks, profess themselves content with more becoming dresses, 
and additions to the comforts and luxuries of their homes. It should, too, be remarked 
that the movement which was originated by contact with Western civilization, is en- 
tirely confined to Stamboul and other large cities. In the country ladies continue to 
live much as they did centuries back, not only because provincial existence is safe- 
guarded from attacks of political necessity and fashionable caprice, but also because the 
complete absence of temptation prevents any desire to wander off the beaten track. 
Once exiled from the principal towns, an educated 
woman, Moslem or Christian, has no resource 
outside her books, easel and piano—for intellectual 
society she sighs in vain. 

Such briefly set forth is the destiny to which a 
Turkish girl is born. It is not therefore surprising 
if her education be purely conventional and in the 
eyes of her parents of slight importance. She is 
petted and spoilt, especially by her father and the 
slaves, often to a dangerous extent, and what is 
worse, not infrequently a witness to sights and 
recipient of chatter demoralizing in the extreme. 
Besides this the harem-and-selamlik system stands 
in the way of instruction which, under favourable 
circumstances, her father might quite possibly give 
her. She dwells almost exclusively with women, 
perhaps all of them including her own mother 
purchased slaves, for as a rule her brothers, par- 
ticularly if pupils in the higher schools of Con- 
stantinople or Europe, are seldom at home after 
their education fairly begins. A further drawback 
is the rapidity with which she develops into 
womanhood. At ten years old she may be an un- 
lettered child and at fourteen a maiden in the mar- 
riage market. Girlhood is too short in the East 
for the welfare of mind and body. 

These few remarks, which only partially apply to 
girls who, daughters of poor people, have, as else- 
where, to sweep and cook, show the difficulties 
which social reformers experience in theirefforts to a puPIL OF THE RUSHDIEH SCHOOL. 
assure at least the rudiments of polite learning to 
Turkish women. Something has however been effected during latter years, though far 
less than we are asked to believe. It is also reported that the reigning Sultan, who him- 
self received a smattering of the simpler sciences, and manifests occasional interest in 
literature and art, is really convinced that girls may be taught without injury to their 
Moslem sentiments. If this statement be correct, education should become more 
general among his female subjects. But to the nervous and Sheik-ridden Abdul 
Hamid, the problem must appear a thorny one and I am disposed to credit those 
who declare that he does not fancy grasping it. Constantly reminded that the scandals 
over which folks made merry at the expense of Islam were caused by Europeanized 
ladies who had been educated and reared in the harems of emancipated and cosmo- 
politan Turks, he may be excused for hesitating to countenance a change widely 
considered dangerous. On the other hand he is aware that ignorance and uncon- 
trolled fanaticism are perils which must be encountered by raising the standard of the 
national intelligence, and how is it possible to do so without cultivating the minds of 
future mothers? That his own little daughter plays well, as the German Empress 
had an opportunity of ascertaining, is a fact which might be supposed to indicate 
a leaning towards liberal education did not his passion for music rob it of significance. 
The probability is that the Sultan lets the question drift through sheer irresolution and 
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that those who bring up their daughters in a rational manner find neither a supporter 
nor an opponent in his Imperial Majesty. ; ; 

Some twenty or thirty years ago there was a great educational movement in Con- 
stantinople, a Ministry of Public Instruction was instituted, schools were founded, and 
everything seemed to herald the dawn of a new intellectual era in Turkey. Previous 
to that time the only schools for girls existing throughout the Empire were the Rush- 
dieh or primary schools, generally attached to the mosque of each quarter. A pretty 
custom, which may still be seen in many of the old quarters of Stamboul, prevailed on 
the admission of a new pupil to one of these schools. On the day appointed for her 
arrival, the children of the school, headed by the imam, and perhaps somebody with 
a ‘‘ musical ” instrument, go in procession to the house of the new scholar, who awaits 
them decked in her most splendid finery, a new satchel, gaudily embroidered, hanging 
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YOUNG LADY AT HOME, 


at her side. If she be very little her father or some good-natured man will carry her, 
whilst the quaint procession, singing hymns to the Padishah, wends its way through 
the streets to the school. Afterwards all return in the same way to the new pupil’s 
house where a feast of cakes and sweetmeats awaits them. 

At these schools the imam, or reader of the mosque, provides a scanty mental 
nourishment to boys and girls together. Under his care the girl learns to repeat a 
few verses from the Koran, and to read and write a little. But when she becomes 
old enough to wear the yashmak, that is about ten, she is taken from school, as it is 
no longer seemly for her to keep company with boys. The smattering of the two R’s, 
which she acquires is never kept up, and gradually slips out of memory, her time now 
being occupied in learning to wait deftly, and to perform gracefully all those elaborate 
obeisances and genuflexions which occupy such an important place in Turkish society. 
To give a notion of the manner in which children are taught at these schools I may 
mention the case of a lad who attended a Janina one for three years, At the end of 
that period he read and wrote Turkish but could not speak it; the words were 
perfectly familiar to him yet they conveyed no meaning to his ears to which Greek 
and Albanian alone bore sense. 
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In rich families the girls used to share, and still do in some houses, with their 
brothers the instructions of the hodja, a species of resident tutor. Any of the slave 
girls who desire to learn are also free to do so from the same teacher. From the 
hodja the girl may, if inclined to intellectual pursuits, acquire besides reading, writing, 
and the rudiments of arithmetic, something of Ottoman history and literature. It is 
interesting to note that neither singing nor dancing are considered desirable accom- 
plishments for a girl; it is distinctly ‘‘fast” for her to do either. Gradually, as the 
Turks grew more tolerant of European notions, they began to employ governesses 
to give their girls a Frank education. Now and then the result is fairly satisfactory, 
but often the incompe- 
tence and worthless- 
ness of the governesses 
has a bad effect. The 
girl may lose that un- 
questioning faith and 
obedience which as 
a Mussulman _ she 
draws in with her 
mother’s milk, and 
which, if not the 
highest good, is at 
least, better than the 
moral vacuity which 
succeeds it. This par- 
tial failure is fully ex- 
plained by the manner 
in which governesses 
are often chosen. 

As many Turkish 
gentlemen object to 
their women folk shop- 
ping in the town, on 
account of the oppor- 
tunity it affords for 
intrigue and flirtation, 
it is a common practice 
with Pera tradesmen 
to send their shop-girls 
to the harems. with 
goods for sale, or 
dresses to be tried on. 
These girls, generally 
French Levantines, 
bright and taking in 
manner and appear- 
ance, sometimes catch 





the fancy of their GIPSY FORTUNE-TELLERS, 
customers, and as 
it is a common fallacy of the Turk that a person gifted in one capacity must be 
equally so in every other, a shop girl will often he engaged as nursery governess by 
some semi-enlightened hanum anxious to educate her girl @ 4a Franca. Utterly 
unfit both as regards knowledge and character to undertake such duties, these girls 
impart to their pupils little beyond a slight knowledge of the French language 
and a taste for novels of the Zola school. The impulse to extreme flightiness which 
results has brought Frank education into disrepute, and checked the movement, 
still in its infancy, for the better instruction of girls, the Turk generally being ignorant 
of the world and judging everything by his own limited experience. The serious Mus- 
sulmans are shocked at the levity of the girls brought up in the new-fashion, and 
perceive in it a justification of their objection to Christian teachers, while the ardour 
of the progressists has been damped by the unforeseen consequences of haste. 

To obviate this prejudice and prevent the corruption of Mussulman girls, a Normal 
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school was founded at Stamboul in 1870 by Savfet Pasha, a polished gentleman and 
an accomplished scholar, who was the Minister of Public Instruction at that time. 
The plan was to take girls who had left the Rushdieh schools and give them a strictly 
orthodox education which would fit them for teachers in secondary girls-schools and 
for governesses in the harems of the rich. Mrs, Walker, author of Zastern Life and 
Scenery, undertook the direction of the drawing class in the new school and she gives 
in her book an interesting and amusing account of the birth-struggles of the under- 
taking. The programme of subjects included Turkish, Arabic and Persian, writing 
(still a rare accomplishment among Turks) geography, arithmetic, drawing, needlework, 
and of course the Koran. The object of giving drawing-lessons was more particularly 
to assist girls in the embroidery which forms the occupation of so many Turkish families. 
Mrs. Walker tells me that many of the pupils showed great talent at drawing, their 
delicate hands seeming well adapted for such work. Music and French were to have 
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been added to the curriculum later, but this has not been done. Like all other insti- 
tutions in Turkey the Normal school lacks both stability and vigour ; it suffers from 
mismanagement and starvation. It has several times been in a state of suspended 
animation from one cause or another, for considerable periods, and from what I can 
learn of the manner in which the institution is conducted when it is working, I suspect 
that its practical utility is not so great as it should be. 

This however is not the only effort that has been made to raise the standard of 
education. In Constantinople and some of the larger towns of the Empire secondary 
girls-schools have been founded. The subjects taken up in these schools are the same 
as in the Normal school. No European language, it will be noticed, is taught in any 
of the girls-schools. Owing to the impossibility of obtaining reliable statistics con- 
cerning any department under native control, it is difficult to form an idea of the work 
accomplished by these higher schools. They, of course, suffer from the inadequate 
and slipshod education which the teachers have received in the Normal school, and | 
am afraid that, on the whole, they have done little towards raising the standard of 
education throughout the Empire. The masses still receive nothing but their Rush- 
dieh, or primary school, education at the hands of the narrow-minded, and ignorant 
imam, and the number of those families who can afford to employ acompetent Europ- 
ean governess is not large. More girls speak French and English nowadays which, 
if not a proof of high civilization as the Turk thinks, is at any rate a sign that they 
have had some instruction. Yet that instruction is not likely to be of a character to 
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expand the girl’s mind, and while the presént laws and customs remain in force, she 
can never be well educated, since she is not only denied access to history and mathe- 
matics, and the treasures of modern art and letters, but also rigidly excluded from 
refined society and the great living world. i 

The pleasures of Turkish girls are extremely simple and limited. Shut out from 
that limitless world of entertainment which the literature of civilized countries opens 
up to the European child directly she can read, with the exception of festivities in the 
harem on red letter days her pleasures consist in an occasional pic-nic or accom- 
panying her elders on the visits which occupy such a large portion of a Turkish 
lady’s time. On household festivals or great religious feasts wealthy people will 
often organize entertainments on a very elaborate scale. Gipsy dancers or a troop of 
clowns with some sort of pantomime 
or show, are engaged for the occasion 
and the neighbours, rich and poor, are 
invited to the performance. The Turks 
being exceedingly hospitable, a friend 
of the hostess is free to bring all her 
sisters and her cousins, and her aunts, 
with their families, on such occasions. 
These are high days for the Turkish 
girl—for her elders too—though an 
English child of ten or twelve would 
think the entertainments very poor per- 
formances indeed. The dances are at 
times rather graceful, and the music, 
when one is used to it—everything 
depends on your being used to it—is 
not always excruciating; but the 
coarse, almost brutish humour of the 
pantomimes, would be decidedly dis- 
tasteful to a western audience. A more 
pleasant side of Turkish girl life is that 
which may be seen any day in early 
summer, at the Sweet Waters of 
Europe or some other favourite resort 
on the outskirts of Constantinople. e 
The family will set out in the morning B 
and, spreading their rugs in some field, ~ 2 P ?. 
spend the day there doing nothing, and GIRL OF WEALTHY CLASS, 
apparently very contented with the 
occupation. The women squat on the ground with their feet under them in that 
peculiar manner to which they are indebted for their bandy legs. It is not romantic, 
but truth compels me to state that all Turkish girls ultimately become bandy-legged ; 
the fine, well-made women one occasionally meets in Stamboul are mostly Circassians. 
A few cakes and some rahat lakhoum or other sweet suffices for both young and old. 
A stranger is invariably struck with the prematurely serious air that Turkish children 
wear. The elder girls do not play and run in the manner that English people expect 
of healthy children. They sit or stroll about, quietly and gravely, their yashmaks 
loosened and forming a snow-white framework which displays to advantage their 
complexion, as yet unspoilt by paint and powder. On the approach of a man they 
will hastily draw over their yashmak, not so close, however, that the stranger cannot 
admire their face if he has a fancy for Turkish beauty, which, though in girls and 
young women sometimes very attractive, is too frequently of the half-bred Tartar 
type, lacking intelligence and refinement. The powers that be have been much 
exercised during several years at the growing depravity of Turkish girls, and a grand 
vizieral order, the successor of many others, was recently issued, warning all whom 
it might concern of the penalties which would follow the continued violation of the 
laws. The harems which lead the fashion had so metamorphosed the yashmak that 
it set off the features to considerable advantage instead of hiding them decor- 
ously. This was strictly prohibited, and the Turkish women were bidden 
under pain of fine and imprisonment, to cover their faces decently, and not to 
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parade the streets in a manner unbecoming toa Mohammedan. They listened and— 
disobeyed. 

In the accompanying engraving, p. 871, of a Turkish maiden may be seen the fashion- 
able yashmak and feridjeh which if not well adapted for walking are distinct improve- 
ments on the thick linen face-cloth and ungainly over-garment even yet affected by some 
plain and venerable dames. When this new-cut and coquettish costume was first 
remarked in carriages and caiques the Turkish Mrs. Grundy, who happened then and 
for several years afterwards to have an ally in the Sultan Aziz’s mother, raised an 
alarm and the authorities received instructions to crush the revolt. But Turkish 
ladies care little for the police, and notwithstanding one or two unpleasant incidents 
provoked by fanatical soldiers the fair offenders held fast to their gay plumage, 
encouraged thereto by sagacious husbands who know that the more easily a wife or 

slave is recognized the less chance has 
she of straying into forbidden paths. The 
example spread like wildfire and soon 
. reached the palace itself, where hundreds 
of pretty creatures speedily followed it and 
the struggle was virtually decided. Mrs. 
Grundy is beaten, and beyond an occa- 
sional idle protest tacitly admits her defeat. 
Dead now is the prudish Sultana, and just 
as well for her peace of mind, seeing that 
the triumphant Turkish woman has no 
intention of resting satisfied with her first 
victory. She now proposes to establish 
her right to shop freely, listen to public 
bands and otherwise enjoy harmless privi- 
leges, and that she will eventually do so 
unhindered nobody acquainted with Con- 
stantinople can doubt. But it is always 
the few who fight the battle, the mass 
remaining neutral till the day is won. 
Then these timid ones gladly benefit by the 
success they have not helped to obtain. 
Another illustration shows a girl in the 
harem, but she is too smartly attired for 
everyday life and evidently expects friends. 
Visiting forms the chief recreation in 
the winter, but it cannot be very exciting 
for the girl as she is expected to speak 
only when directly addressed, and is more- 
over not allowed the solace of a cigarette, 
that indulgence being considered only 
A DRUSE GIRL. proper for married womcn. The re- 
maining pictures speak for themselves. 
That of the Druse girl is produced to give a specimen of the head-dress, once common 
to all Lebanese females. The Maronites have however ceased to wear it since a 
woman when kneeling at the altar, awkwardly knocked the Host out of the hands of 
the officiating priest. 

To complete this article, something must be said of the most highly instructed 
girls who are, comparatively, so few in number that they hardly yet constitute a class. 
I refer to the daughters of certain wealthy and powerful pashas, who, having shaken 
off the trammels of bigotry and prejudice, educate their children in as far as is practic- 
able European fashion. These fathers send their sons abroad, and provide capable 
foreign governesses for the girls. In such homes, daughters while occupants of the 
schoolroom, are often encouraged not to neglect the muscular exercise, which is 
essential to healthiness of both mind and body. They walk, drive and even ride over 
the paternal estates. Returning to Turkey, the boys are delighted to find their sisters 
sympathetic companions, and naturally seek to marry ladies of the same cultivated 
stamp, and so very slowly but surely the wall between harem and selamlik is being 
undermined. Old-world Moslems point to the increasing immorality, and declare that 
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Christian innovations are alone to blame. They fail to perceive that the root of the 
mischief lies in their own foolish attempt to govern civilized men as wandering 
Bedouins. Excellent food for pagan babes, Mohammedanism, as preached by its 
prophet, is poison to adult souls. Stubborn, though the intolerant Turk may be he 
cannot much longer resist the pressure, little marked, yet yearly growing heavier, of 
religious reformation. He must change or quit . : 
Europe, for he has already been coerced into 
yielding too far now to shut the door upon fresh 
and more radical western influences. ‘‘ Assoon 
as the first wants are satisfied,” says Emerson, 
‘*the higher wants become imperative.” Against 
this natural law Sultan and Koran cannot prevail. 
Is it then so improbable that the Turkish girl of 
no distant day may in a home where Moham- 
medanism has been modified into harmony with 
the demands of modern enlightenment be re- 
ceiving an education intended to qualify her to 
take a woman’s fitting place in society ? 
Generally about the age of fourteen or fifteen, 
sometimes even earlier, comes the great event 
of the Turkish girl’s life—marriage. It is the 
end she has been trained for, the goal she has 
looked forward to, and the subject upon which 
she has probably consulted the gipsy fortune- 
tellers who frequent the harems. Marriage is 
considered a civil rather than a religious cere- 
mony and its preliminaries, unchanged for 
generations, though prosaic enough according 
to western notions, are to the native girl filled 
with romance ; and there is certainly one thing 
to be said for her view of the matter, for in all 
probability, since neither of the parties most con- 
cerned has an opportunity of judging the other 
beforehand, the fancy, untrammelled by facts, 
is free to range the field of speculation as to 
what the coming spouse will be like. As a ' 
matter of fact the girl very seldom has a ARAB DOMESTIC. 
voice in the selection of her husband. The 
mother, or some other female relative of the young man who contemplates matrimony, 
having discovered a suitable maiden, goes in state to askher hand. The marriage is 
then negotiated by friends appointed by the girl’s parents on the one side and the man 
on the other. Such at least is the proceeding in the great majority of betrothals, but 
here again the leaders of progress are anxious to introduce changes. Their efforts 
have not yet, however, made sufficient impression on Turkish life to check to any 
appreciable extent the practice of arranging matches without reference to the young 
lady’s tastes and perhaps wishes. 
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CHISWICK, PAST AND PRESENT. 
By C. J. HAMILTON. 
With Illustrations by Mrs. L. JOPLING ROWE. 


IF we stroll along the Chiswick high road on a summer 
day, it seems as dusty and commonplace a thoroughfare as 
we can see anywhere. The jingling of the tram-cars, and 
the shops with their displays of cheap finery and eatables, 
are just what we may find at Clapham and Brixton. 
Some of the inns with tall signposts outside—the ‘‘ Old 
Windmill,” ‘‘ George IV.,”” and several others—have been in 
existence during the coaching days, but those prim little 
terraces which branch out to the right and left of the high 
road are all brand new, and as like ‘‘ one another as a brother 
is to a brother.” Every house has an orthodox bow-window 
and white muslin curtains ; some have lodging bills ; some 
announced that dressmaking or piano-tuning is done on reason- 
pac ins "a able terms; here and there in Devonshire Road are shops 
GATE OF WALPOLE HOUSE, redolent of fried fish or stale beer andtobacco ; wardrobes are 

— purchased; and altogether suburban London appears in 
its flattest aspect. At Bermondsey or Lambeth, we might be interested or 
amused in various odd sights and strange figures, ragged street arabs, factory girls, 
and so on, but the neighbourhood of Turnham Green is not low enough to be amusing, 
it is only respectably dull. There is a flavour of aristocracy about Chiswick ; Turn- 
ham Green, on the contrary, sounds distinctly plebeian, and yet the two are now so 
closely interwoven together that it would be difficult to say which is which; even the 
oldest inhabitant can hardly tell where one ends and the other begins. 

The word Chiswick, formerly spelt Chesewicke, is first mentioned in the reign of 
Henry III. ; and is supposed to be derived from a large cheese fair which used to be 
held annually in a square near the Duke of Devonshire’s park. The annals of 
Turnham Green are not so peaceful. Though it is now seldom visited by any excite- 
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ment greater than a barrel organ, it has resounded with the din of glorious war. In 
November, 1642, Charles I., after wresting Brentford from the Parliamentarians, 
pushed on still further. The Earl of Essex heard the news in the House of Lords and 
hurried off to the scene of action, the city trained bands were called out, and the 
whole army, consisting of 24,000 men, was drawn up on Turnham Green. ‘ The 
good wives and others, mindful of their husbands and friends, sent in many cartloads 
of provisions and wines and good things, with which the soldiers were refreshed and 
made merry.” The Earl encouraged his men by riding from regiment to regiment, 
and when he had spoken to them, the soldiers threw up their caps and shouted, Hey 
for old Robin!” Both armies continued to face one another, till at last Prince Rupert 
made the attack. At first the Royalists seemed to be getting the best of it, but the 
London ’prentices showed their mettle, and the Cavaliers were obliyed to retreat. 

In the ‘‘ piping times of peace” Gay mentions Turnham Green as a place where 
‘« dainty pigeons” were fed by a pigeon-fancier named Solomon. 
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CHISWICK EYOT—THE MALI. 


The name, Turnham Green, always reminds us of the unlucky pun which 
Goldsmith tried to repeat about it. Some peas having been brought to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s dinner table which were a very bad colour, a wit called out to send them to 
Hammersmith, as that was ‘‘ the way to turn ’em green.” Goldsmith, delighted at the 
pun, endeavoured to repeat it at a dinner at Burke’s, but as usual missed the point and 
said, ‘‘ Send them to Hammersmith as that is the way to make ’em green.” No one 
laughed. Goldsmith in despair made another attempt: ‘‘ That’s the road to turn ’em 
green,” he stammered, but this was a worse failure than the first ; he perccived he was 
at fault, started up and abruptly left the table. 

In Goldsmith’s day Turnham Green was a green, and the favourite haunt of footpads 
and highwaymen. They hid themselves behind the bushes, and in the darkness of 
night rushed out on their victims. One winter’s evening in 1776, as Lord Mayor 
Sawbridge was driving along this dark wild common in his state coach he was attacked 
by a highwayman, his servants decamped in terror, and he was robbed of everything 
he had worth taking. The highwayman then rode on towards Kew and met the Vicar 
of Chiswick, whom he stripped of all his valuables, including his sermon for the 
following Sunday. This last prize must have excited shouts of laughter amongst the 
brotherhood, perhaps it was read aloud to an admiring audience at the ‘‘ Old Pack- 
horse,” over a pot of beer. 

Turnham Green and its neighbour the Back Common now look as if they had 
never known a highwayman. The railway line has been cut through part of the latter, 
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and in its neighbourhood peeps out the red brick colony of Bedford Park, which 
zstheticism has marked for her own. 

This zsthetic village is a thing apart, and its history has yet to be written. A 
future Romney or Reynolds may have his studio in those gabled houses at Priory 
Road or Queen Anne’s Gardens, but at present it would be rash to speculate on the 
matter. Already the Philistines are beginning to invade the little territory, and sage 
greens and peacock blues are not the only wear. 

If we branch off from the high road, and walk down Chiswick Lane, we seem to 
be getting into the country. Fields and hedges are before us, and though there are 
semi-detached villas on one side, we are not blocked with houses. When we come to 
the stone lions over the gateway of the old 
Manor House, and look up at its stately 
ivy-grown front, with the row of little 
windows in the roof, we feel that we have 
passed into another atmosphere. The 
transition is something like putting down 
a modern novel and taking up a volume of 
Evelyn’s Diary. The house was built by 
Sir Stephen Fox, who was lord of the 
manor in 1726; it seems to bring us back 
to the days of powder and patches, of 
periwigs and hoops. Inside there is a 
carving of the Fox coat of arms—three 
foxes’ heads with the crest of a fox at the 
top. Ariding house, a hundred feet long, 
was attached to the house, and altogether 
it was a place of some importance. 

As we come nearer the river we see a 
few quaint little houses with shutters out- 
side, here is an ancient red brick wall, and 
to the right is the Griffin brewery, thickly 
overgrown with ivy. Through a break in 
the houses we catch sight of the silvery 
Thames, shimmering in the sunlight ; the 
white sails glint as they go noiselessly up 
and down, and the long green eyot, stretch- 
ing above the surface of the gray water, 
looks like an enchanted island. 

We are now at Chiswick Mall. Rows 
of thick-trunked limes shade the walk 
along by the river, the noise of trams and 
omnibuses is far away, and the tumult of 
: the nineteenth century has dropped from us 

STAIRCASE IN WALPOLE HOUSE. mysteriously. On the other side of the 

river we see the green plains of Surrey, 

dotted here and there by a white house or a spire. The water-nourished willows on 

the eyot are as green as if they were in Gloucestershire rather than in Middlesex. Three 

varieties used to be found there, the yellow willow, the almond leaved willow, and 
the ozier willow. 

All vegetation seems to flourish along the Mall. Beautiful magnolias with their 
dark leaves and waxy flowers grow on some of the houses, on others there are clusters 
of white jessamine and purple clematis, and in July the air is full of the delicious frag- 
rance of lime blossoms. Nowhere is there a greater medley of houses to be found 
than we see here stretching from right to left. It reminds one of a bookshelf, in which 
yellow-backed novels of our own day are put side by side with calf-bound editions of 
Pope and Dryden and thumb-worn paper copies of old plays. Each has a different 
history to tell. To the left of the brewery are a couple of the usual conventional 
villas, then a modern atrocity in red brick, then a quaint little house with a wooden 
porch covered with white jessamine, and beside it a slim gaunt old-maidish-looking 
building, with narrow window frames and small panes, exactly the same as we find in 
some of the old streets of Bath. 
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Further on, there is that weird fateful mansion called Walpole House, in which the 
fair and frail Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland, lived and died. It almost seems as if 
that terribly seductive face would peep out from the top window, and a cry would be 
heard such as curdled the blood of Anne Radcliffe’s heroines. Walpole House looks 
as if it must be haunted; as it is occupied at present, the ghosts do not have it all to 
themselves. At midnight, perhaps, the tapping of high heels is heard on the worm- 
eaten staircase, or the faint rustle of a silken robe glides mysteriously down a dark 
passage. Its neighbour, Orford House—in which William Sharp, the line engraver, 
once lived—is now rebuilt. Those weather-beaten stone globes over the gateway of 
Walpole House have no doubt witnessed many a strange sight since they were 
placed there. : 

There are some fine old mansions further up the Mall, the Cedar House, now 
bereft of its solitary cedar to make room for a steam bakery, and another house, 
larger again, which looks as if it might have been inhabited by some of Charles II.’s 
courtiers. Passing the brewery, we come to the spacious old red-brick building 
called Bedford House. It looks down with a lordly air on the river; it has a tiled 
roof and a large frontage of windows, and has the genuine English aspect of comfort. 
It was once inhabited by some of the Bedford family. 

The Mall has seen a great many celebrities come and go. Queen Elizabeth, who 
came down to Chiswick on a royal progress in October, 1602, passed it on her way to 
visit Lord Russell at Corney House. Corney House was pulled down in 1823, but the 
name still survives in Corney Reach. 

The Earl and Countess of Somerset, James I.’s disgraced favourites, may have 
come here sometimes ; for they lived for many years at old Chiswick House. They 
were not a cheerful pair; the earl was encompassed with debts, and in the parish 
books his name is recorded as being in arrears with his poor rates. General Fairfax 
sauntered here sometimes, and Cromwell’s third daughter, the Countess of Faulcon- 
berg, who inherited a large share of her father’s restless spirit, often lingered by the 
Mall on Sunday mornings, when she came from Sutton Court and waited for the bells 
to ring out from the old tower of Chiswick Church. And Hogarth—can we not see 
him ?—the stout, sturdy, bustling little man, in his fur cap and brown coat, followed by 
his pug dog, Trump. We may be sure he watched the wrinkled faces of the boatmen, 
encouraged the boys to quarrel, and studied the fashionable roués and ladies of quality 
as they took the air in their barges. Some scene he saw by this riverside may have 
suggested the idea of the idle apprentice going off to sea, with his chest of clothes in 
the boat, and his old mother weeping behind him. 

The burly form of Dr. Johnson must often have been seen along the Mall, for he 
constantly came down to visit his friend, Dr. Rose. The charm of Dr. Rose’s society 
was so great, that Rousseau took lodgings at a grocer’s shop in order to be near him. 
The arrival of the eccentric philosopher rather shocked the propriety of the village. 
Rousseau’s attempts to conceal himself from notice, and Dr. Rose’s anxiety to exhibit 
such a celebrity, created much excitement amongst the gossips. 

Coming nearer to our own day, Chiswick Mall has been made memorable by 
Thackeray as the scene of Miss Pinkerton’s school. It was to that most select es- 
tablishment for young ladies that the fat coachman drove up in his three-cornered hat 
and wig, to take Amelia Sedley and Becky Sharp back to Russell Square in the family 
coach ‘* with two fat horses in blazing harness.” As they drove away, that wicked 
little Becky flung her copy of Johnson’s Dictionary, given her by kind-hearted Miss 
Jemima, out of the carriage window. Ladies’ schools still abound in the neighbour- 
hood of Chiswick Mall, and for all we know, Becky Sharps and Amelia Sedleys may 
still be found there. The whole place has a sedate, sleepy, old-world air about it. The 
mystery of human life, with its tears and its smiles, its joys and its sorrows, seems to 
have penetrated into some of those old houses and given them a character of their 
own. Attempts are constantly being made to modernize them, to put plate glass into 
the narrow window frames, and to do up everything according to recent ideas. But 
it is no use. Painters and glaziers may do their worst, they cannot alter the shape of 
the old staircases, the floors will still be worm-eaten, odd cupboards will peep out in 
unexpected corners, and the ceilings will be lower than architects now devise. Black- 
ened stone balls will be found over the gateways, the gnarled vines cling obstinately 
to the old walls, and the bricked-in gardens have our grandmother’s favourite flowers, 
snapdragons, lupins, and bushes of lavender. But though the houses cannot well 
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be altered, they can be pulled down, and the work of devastation is going on so 
rapidly that in a few years hardly any of them will be left. 

A very curious relic is preserved at the ‘‘ Red Lion; ” the old whetstone, which we 
may see suspended by a chain to the side of the door. It was put here when a still 
older inn, ‘‘ The White Bear and Whetstone” was pulled down many years ago. 
The whetstone tells its own story, for we can read on it the half-obliterated 
words : 

“] am the old whetstone, and have sharpened tools on this spot over 1000 years.” 


The ‘* 1000” is said to be a mistake for a ‘‘ 100,” but at any rate the old whetstone 
looks battered enough to have seen more than a century of service, and to be now 
entitled to honourable repose. : 

At Church Walk there is generally something going on. The ferry-boat is here, 
and it is also the starting-place for the fishermen who catch eels and flounders in the 
river. There are always idlers about to watch them as they fling their nets into the 
— :, 
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boats and push off from the shore. If we wish to follow their example, and see how 
Chiswick Mall looks from the Barnes side of the river, we can easily do so, for the ferry- 
boat is waiting, and will take us across. 

Let us go; there are only two rough-looking men for passengers, and they seem 
disposed for silence and smoking. Once out on the Surrey flats, we may walk along 
the towing-path towards Kew, or we may sit on the grass and look around us. 
There are few loungers about, so we shall be quite undisturbed. There is a lazy 
pleasure in watching the traffic on the river, which is perpetually changing, like the 
slides of a magic-lantern. There goes a huge black slug of a steamer, slowly 
drawing after it three or four unwieldy barges, laden with planks of wood ; here skims 
an airy little canoe, like a butterfly afloat; now comes a business-looking coal-boat ; 
and by and by an excursion steamer filled with a motley crowd, bound for the tea- 
gardens at Kew or Richmond. Some one has a concertina, and is playing ‘‘ Home, 
sweet Home.” Work and leisure are perpetually shaking hands along the river. 

Just opposite, the sharp clang of hammers from Thornycroft’s torpedo-boat manu- 
factory goes on unceasingly, and mingles with the whetting of the mower’s scythe 
higher up by the cyot. The old Mall, with its tree-shaded walk, and its russet red 
houses peeping out behind the green foliage, looks doubly picturesque across the 
river. It would take the genius of Turner to bring out all the effects of colour, of 
silvery grey and transparent green, of soft brown and sober red, which meet our eyes 
as they wander up and down. And in spite of the London smoke, we have a dreamy 
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blue sky. There are plenty of tall chimneys to break the horizon line, and the old 
gray tower of Chiswick church stands out conspicuously. The church is dedicated to 
St. Nicholas, the patron saint of merchants, sailors, and fishermen. The only part of 
the original building which remains untouched is the tower, and that was put up ‘‘at 
the charge of William Bordale, vicar of Chiswick,” who died in 1425, so it must be 
at least five centuries old. 

We cannot see Hogarth’s monument, for it is shut out by the torpedo-boat manu- 
factory ; still it is there in the churchyard, facing the river. A more appropriate place 
for it could hardly have been found. Along the banks of the Thames many a Xake’} 
Progress has been enacted, and the bells of Chiswick church have rung out for many 
a Marriage a la Mode. 

Crossing the ferry we are again at Church Walk, and may turn aside to the 
churchyard. Hogarth’s tomb belongs to the eighteenth century period, and is con- 
sequently tall, solid and hideous, with a stiff funeral urn at the top. One side is 
devoted to Lady Thornhill—Dame Judith Thornhill—Hogarth’s mother-in-law, who 
died November 12, 1757. The date is worth noting, as it marks the time when the 
Hogarths were living at Chiswick. On the next side, are the names of Hogarth’s 
sister Anne, and of Mary Lewis, who was with him when he died, and to whom the 
house at Chiswick was left. She lived till 1808. On the third side we read : 


“ Here lieth the body of William Hogarth, who died October 26th, 1764, aged 67 years.” 
“Mrs. Jane Hogarth, obiit November 13th, 1789, aged 80.” 


It was a runaway match. Sir James Thornhill’s handsome daughter eloped at the 
age of twenty with the blue-eyed pugnacious little painter, then unknown to fame, and 
the marriage turned out happily. During the twenty-five years which Mrs. Hogarth 
survived her husband, she loved and reverenced his memory. Sir Richard Phillips 
says that when he was a boy he used to see the widow Hogarth and her maiden 
relation sailing up the ‘‘ aisle of the parish church at Chiswick, dressed in their silken 
sacques, their raised head-dresses, their black calashes, their lace ruffles and their high 
crooked canes, preceded by their aged servant, Samuel, who, after wheeling his 
mistress to church in her bath chair, carried in the prayer-books and shut the pew- 
door.” 

The fourth side of the Hogarth monument is ornamented by a design of a maul- 


stick, a mask, a laurel-wreath, and an open book, the Ava/lysis of Beauty. Underneath 
are Garrick’s well-known lines : 


“ Farewell, great painter of mankind, 
Who reached the noblest point of art, 
Whose pictured morals charm the mind, 
And, through the eye, correct the heart. 
If genius fire thee, reader, stay, 
lf mature touch thee, drop a tear, 
If neither move thee, turn away, 
For HOGARTH’S honoured dust lies here.” 


One of Hogarth’s contemporaries, whom he despised and ridiculed—William Kent, 
the father of landscape gardening and the designer of everything from ‘‘ picture- 
frames to petticoats,”—lies buried near him in Lord Burlington’s vault. Other 
notabilities—Lord Macartney, of Chinese renown, Holland, the actor, and Philip James 
de Loutherbourg, R.A., are buried in the churchyard. De Loutherbourg, though he 
is extolled in his epitaph as combining ‘‘ the skill of Salvator, Poussin, and Claude,” 
is now almost forgotten. He was employed by Garrick to paint the scenes at Drury 
Lane, and afterwards became a mesmeric doctor, and believed himself to be inspired 
with power to heal the lame and blind. His miracles, however, failed, and he was 
obliged to leave his house at Hammersmith for some weeks, to escape being mobbed 
by an angry crowd of disappointed patients. 

Inside the church there is a curious monument of 1615, to Sir Thomas Chaloner, 
who was governor to Prince: Henry, James I.’s eldest son. It is composed of pink- 
veined marble, and was once gorgeous with gilding. Two soldiers in armour draw 
aside curtains, which reveal the kneeling figures of the knight and his wife ; on the 
top is a figure of Fame blowing her trumpet. 

The main body of the church has been entirely rebuilt within the last two years ; 
there is now a handsome reredos and carved altar screen, and a stained window to the 
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memory of Lord Frederick Cavendish. Things are quite changed since the-time Sir 
Richard Phillips tells of, when the congregation slumbered peacefully in their tall pews. 
There was portly Dr. Griffiths of the AM/onthly Review, with his literary wife in her neat 





HOGARTH HOUSE, CHISWICK, 


and elevated wire-winged cap, and sometimes the vivacious and angelic Duchess of 
Devonshire, ‘‘ whose bloom had not then suffered from the canker worm of penury.” 
No one could forget the aged sexton Mortefee, who led the band of singers, so 
inimitably caricatured by Hogarth. Old Mortefee’s performances on the tuning fork 
created vast wonder amongst small boys, his gesticulations and contortions of head, 
hand, and body in beating time were not outdone even by Joah Bates in the com- 
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memoration of Handel. ‘‘ Simple and happy villagers ! ” exclaims Sir Richard Phillips 
enthusiastically, ‘‘ I remember scores of you.” 

There is little now to distinguish Chiswick from an ordinary town church. The 
remnants of antiquity have to be hunted out. Passing the churchyard wall we come 
upon one of them, an inscription that tells us that— 


“ This wall was made at y® charges of y® right honorable and truelie pious Lord Francis Russell, 
Earle of‘ Bedford, out of true zeale & care for y* keeping of this churchyard and y* wardrobe of 
Godd’s saints, whose bodies lay therein buried from violateing by swine & other profanations. So 
witnesseth William Walker, Vicar, A.D. 1623. Rebuilt 1831. Refaced 1884.” 


There is a cluster of little narrow lanes about the church, very like some of those 
we see in old Dutch towns. Turning down by a small public-house called ‘‘ The 
Feathers,” we come to Hogarth Lane. A row of tiny bow-windowed houses is on one 
side, and on the other a dingy red-brick wall, which shuts out Hogarth’s territories 
from the road. We stop before a door in the wall, and go up the little paved footway, 
finding ourselves before an irregular russet-red house with a tiled roof; a bay window 
projects from the second story, and is supported by a slender iron pillar. Some pictures 
represent the house as a spacious substantial mansion; it is indeed a contrast to the 
stately palace of Rubens at Antwerp, as great a contrast as the homely features and 
careless dress of Hogarth were to the classical profile and costly lace and feathers of 
the great Belgian painter. As we stand at the entrance, we can look down to the fire- 
place at the end. The principal room has two narrow windows looking out on the 
garden ; the walls are all wainscoted, the ceilings are low, and there is a cupboard in 
one corner. Cupboards abound everywhere ; there is a large arched one with glass 
doors in the hall, and numerous others are scattered about in the old walls. A dark 
rickety staircase leads up to three bedrooms, also wainscoted, and another flight 
brings us up to the third story. In the last of the three little rooms that we find here, 
Hogarth had his studio. The window has a full view of the old mulberry-tree, which 
still bears abundance of fruit. One of Hogarth’s great pleasures was to bring in a 
number of children to his garden and feast them on his mulberries. In the wall 
opposite the window is a slit with a wooden door, and when this door is open there is 
a look-out on the green trees at the back of the house and at the workshop. When 
it is closed no one would know it is there. Few artists ever had a more humble 
studio than this little attic. 

There is some dispute as to when Hogarth began to live at his Chiswick villa ; it 
was probably about the year 1743, so that he spent his summers here for about twenty 
years. Before that he used to take ‘‘ summer lodgings at Lambeth.” The Marriage 
a la Mode, the Lady’s Last Stake, the Four Prints of an Election, and Sigismunda, all 
belong to this later period of his life. And then there were the two portraits of 
Wilkes and Churchill. ‘‘ The pleasure and profit he got by these two engravings,” he 
says, ‘‘ together with riding on horseback, restored him to as much health as could be 
expected at his time of life” Inthe summer evenings he smoked his pipe in the 
garden, and watched his mulberries getting ripe, or talked to Garrick, who often came 
to see him from town. ‘‘I love him,” says Garrick, ‘‘ as a friend and revere him as 
an artist.” 

Occasionally Hogarth sat at the parlour window in his leather-seated cherry-wood 
arm-chair—which is still preserved at a neighbouring house—with his dog Pompey at 
his feet, and Dick, the bullfinch in the cage at the door. Hogarth was taken to his 
house at Leicester Fields the day before his death, but his funeral passed close to the 
home of his later years, round which his thoughts had centred with all the fond tender- 
ness of his honest English heart. The stones which he put up to Pompey the dog 
and Dick the bullfinch, scratched by a nail with his own hand, were taken away by one 
of the numerous tenants, and the sun-dial has also been carried off to another place. 
After a series of tenants who allowed the place to become rather dilapidated, the house 
has lately become the property of Mr. Alfred Dawson, the artist, who has had it care- 
fully repaired without attempting ‘‘ restoration”: no less fatal to the charm of simple 
domestic buildings than to the greater works of architecture to which it is usually 
applied. 

Not half a mile from Hogarth’s house is the stately row of limes, known as the 
Duke's Avenue. It leads up to Chiswick House. Once inside that massive iron gate, 
with the Cavendish arms at the top, we might imagine that we were at least a hundred 
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miles from London. The grounds cover sixty acres, so there is ample room for the 
trees to grow and flourish. We are surrounded by huge horse-chestnuts, copper 
beeches, wych-elms and graceful cypresses; nightingales are sometimes heard here, 
within five miles of Charing Cross, and there is certainly a remarkably vigorous 
cuckoo, with all the assurance of a Londoner, for he was determined to make his 
voice heard. It would almost seem as if some fairy had summoned this charmed 
region to arise by a touch from her magic wand. There is a hush, a silence, a sense 
of repose and refreshment, as if the busy world were very far away, while in reality 
it is so near. 

Coming nearer the house, there are some splendid cedars of Lebanon, with massive 
trunks and wide-spreading branches. Cedars are a specialty of Chiswick ; there are 
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more than sixty in the grounds, and the air and soil seem to agree with them. One 
is so old that it has to be propped up to keep it from falling. Among the trees peep 
out figures of sphinxes and lions, of fauns and satyrs, for Chiswick House is essenti- 
ally in the Italian school, and everything about it is stiff and formal. It is not the 
same house as that in which Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, passed a struggling 
existence. He sold off all his plate and jewels, and mortgaged the house, which 
became the property of the Earl of Pembroke, then of Lord Paulet, then of the Duke 
of Monmouth, then of Edward Seymour, and was finally purchased by the Earl of 
Burlington, who determined to build an Italian villa near the site of the old house. 
It was copied from the Villa Capra, at Vicenza, designed by Palladio, and there 
it now stands at Chiswick, with its row of pillars, its dome rising in the middle, 
and two flights of steps leading to the second story. There are some curious prints 
of it when it was first built, with hooped ladies sauntering along the alleys by the 
house, attended by fine gentlemen in wigs and embroidered coats, ruralizing to- 
gether in this classic retreat. Just as some of our old English castles bring JMar- 
mion and The Lay of the Last Minstrel to our minds, so Chiswick House recalls the 
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Rape of the Lock, and Pope’s laboured attempts at grace. Horace Walpole thought 
this Chiswick villa a ‘‘ perfect model of taste,” and there is an old song which runs thus : 


“Some cry up Gunnersbury, 
For Syon some declare, 
Some say with Chiswick’s villa, 
None other can compare.” 


Italian architecture was then the rage, and baronial halls and wide fire-places were at 
a discount. But there were some drawbacks, and Lord Chesterfield addressed the 
architectural earl in the smart lines : 


“How well you build, let flatterers tell, 
And all mankind how ill you dwell.” 


Chiswick House may be very comfortable to live in, but it does not look so. The 
Italian style of architecture is not a success in our climate ; there must be chim- 
neys, and chimneys do not accord with pillars and porticoes. There are very tall 
chimneys at the back of the house; the stones have lost their whiteness, and are 
a dingy grey, unredeemed by green of any kind; the pillars are crumbling in parts, 
and the statues of Inigo Jones and of Palladio, at either side of the entrance, are 
of a very unwholesome colour. They have ‘‘/’air délabré sans avoir l’air antique.” 

The original building has been added to since the time when Lord Hervey ob- 
served that it was ‘‘too small to inhabit, and too large to hang to one’s watch.” 
It now covers a large extent of ground. It passed into the Duke of Devonshire’s 
family by a marriage with Lady Charlotte Boyle, the Earl of Burlington’s daughter 
and heiress. There were great fé/es and feastings when the allied sovereigns were 
entertained here in 1814. 

In 1841, the Queen and Prince Albert went to see the Duke of Devonshire at 
Chiswick House. We find in the second series of Greville’s Memoirs (p. 14, vol. 
ii.), the following entry, dated June 20 :—‘‘ At Chiswick yesterday morning ; a party 
for the Queen and Prince Albert, who wished to see the place. It rained half the 
time, and was very formal.” 

Three years afterwards a brilliant entertainment was given in honour of the 
Czar, Nicholas of Russia. Greville, who was present at it, says :—‘‘ On Saturday, 
a breakfast at Chiswick, a beautiful /¢#e and perfectly successful. Everything that 
was distinguished in London was collected to see and be seen by the Emperor. 
All the statesmen, fine ladies, poets, artists, and beauties were collected in the 
midst of a display of luxury and magnificence, set off by the most delicious weather. 
The Emperor lunched in a room fitted up with his arms and ensigns, and after- 
wards held a sort of circle on the grass, when people were presented to him, and 
he went round talking to one after the other. He went away early and the depar- 
ture was pretty ; the royal equipages, the escort of lancers, with their pennons glanc- 
ing in the sun, the steps and balconies clustered over with women to speed the 
parting guest, and as he bade the Duke of Devonshire farewell, and mounted his 
carriage, the Russian hymn struck up, and he took his departure for ever from the 
gay scene and brilliant assemblage. It was an exhibition to stir the imagination 
and excite better thoughts.” 

For several seasons the Prince of Wales lived at Chiswick House. Since he gave 
it up, it has been occupied by the Marquis of Bute, and visitors are seldom allowed 
to see it. A long passage underneath the portico leads to a number of low-ceilinged 
little rooms on the ground floor, which have been well compared to miniature cata- 
combs. From them a staircase leads up to the principal part of the house. The long 
suite of rooms are all decorated in white and gold, some of the ceilings are painted, 
and the far-famed Burlington collection of pictures crowd the walls. One of the most 
remarkable is in the dome room, a Vandyke of Charles I. and Henrietta Maria, with 
two of their children. It is either a duplicate or the original of the picture at Wind- 
sor. The king and queen are sitting, the queen in white satin, with a row of prim 
little curls over her forehead ; the young prince is standing on the right with his hands 
resting on his father’s knee. In the drawing-room is the celebrated Madonna della 
Rosa, by Domenichino, which Lord Burlington took out of a convent in Rome, giving 
in exchange a whole set of marble columns for the church. There is a very clever 
painting by Gerard Dow, of Ax old Woman selling Herbs and Fish, and another, also 
by Gerard Dow, of Rembrandt in his Study. There is a Chemist's Laboratory by Teniers, 
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and portraits of the first Earl and Countess of Burlington by Vandyke, the earl look- 
ing the very ideal of high-bred dignity. 

As for the beautiful Georgina, Duchess of Devonshire, likenesses of her abound. 
One, a miniature with powdered hair; another, with her dark locks hanging loosely 
on her neck ; a small picture of her done by Sir Thomas Lawrence when he was a boy ; 
several prints, and a beautiful half length, attributed to Sir Joshua Reynolds, which 
represents her, lovely and defiant, with a small square black velvet cap on her head. 
There is some very good Flemish tapestry in a pretty little boudoir, and a door opens 
from it into the small park bedroom, in which Charles James Fox died on a narrow 
mahogany bedstead. In a larger room, which had been once used as a nursery, 
Canning breathed his last, so that two of the most memorable statesmen of modern 
times have died at Chiswick House. Canning spent the last three weeks of his life 
there, and as he hung between life and death, the one great question in political circles 
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was, ‘‘ What news from Chiswick House?” Bya strange irony, on the wall of the 
room near his bed, is a painting of a Dutch merry-making in the style of Ostade. 

In one of the state apartments is a lovely statue of a veiled vestal by Raphael 
Monti, and an altar-piece by Jan Van Eyck, with figures of Lord and Lady Clifford in 
the wings. About this, however, there has been some dispute. 

Among the landscapes is one by Wouvermans, a fishing study by Salvator Rosa, 
and a Halt of Cavaliers, by Van der Meulen. There is a very interesting portrait of 
Catherine Hyde, Duchess of Queensberry, as a milkmaid, and a head of Cleopatra by 
Leonardo da Vinci. The curiosities under glass cases are endless. A shoe of the 
beautiful Duchess when she was a child, her carved ivory card-case, and a collection 
of Inigo Jones’s original sketches. Malachite vases and Palissy ware, inlaid tables 
and mosaics from the Vatican, make up a collection which curiosity lovers might well 
sigh for in vain. 

Wandering among the walks and wildernesses outside, we are bewildered by the 
quantity of ornaments which meet us at every turn. If we ramble into a shady nook, 
overgrown with St. John’s wort, ferns, and foxgloves, lo and behold!:a tall obelisk 
boldly confronts us. A canal winds along a valley with a rustic bridge over it ; and 
on a little incline, just above, peeps out a miniature classic temple, with pillars and 
portico all complete. 

William Kent, who worked out Lord Burlington’s ideas, was the designer of all 
these artfully-planned surprises. Turning out of a square of sweet chestnuts, we come 
to an old-fashioned walk between well clipped yew hedges, sixteen feet high. It is 
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quite easy to imagine that Horace Walpole and one of his Berrys might come strolling 
along to meet us. A few yards further on we come to a group of statues taken from 
Adrian’s garden at Rome. Life-sized figures of Brutus, Cesar, and Cicero, and busts 
of Herodotus and Homer look rather incongruous amongst honest English trees. 

The grounds fairly bristle with urns, vases, obelisks, and figures of all imaginable 
birds and beasts. Gladiators stand among bowers of roses, Hercules with his club 
and Venus with her mirror, peep out in clusters of geraniums. 

At the back of the house is the gateway designed by Inigo Jones, and given by Sir 
Hans Sloane to the Earl of Burlington. On one side, which is crumbling a little from 
the effects of time, is the inscription and date 1735. 

Passing out from Chiswick House, we go along a recently-made road to Sutton 
Court, the old house which was once the residence of Sir Thomas Chaloner, and then 
of Lord and Lady Faulconberg. The manor of Sutton was larger than the manor of 
Chiswick. It was given to the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s. In the fifteenth 
century, it was rated to the king at three hides of land, besides the ‘‘farm of 
Chesewick,” rated at two hides. In 1706, Sutton Court was so dilapidated that 
it was unfit for use, and part of it was let out in tenements. There used to be secret 
hiding places and passages leading to the river, but these were taken away when 
the house was almost rebuilt about a hundred years ago. Even now what remains 
of the old building is interesting, and might well figure in a historical romance. There 
are stone falcons over the gate, and a large yew tree in the grounds, which is said 
to have been planted by Oliver Cromwell when he visited his daughter here. 

Near Sutton Court is a shady lane—a real lover’s lane—between high hedges of 
hawthorn and blackberry bushes. The lane leads to Grove Park, and from Grove 
Park we come to that most picturesque of riverside suburbs, Strand-on-the-Green. 
This little old-fashioned nook has a distinct character of its own. It has its eyot, too, 
like Chiswick, its thick-trunked trees and its walk along by the river. But the houses 
on the banks are of a different kind, and have another sort of history from the stately 
edifices in Chiswick Mall. Those tell of high life, while these speak of humbler joys 
and sorrows, such as black-eyed Susan and Tom Bowling might have known. Fisher- 
folk, boatmen, and barge-builders have made Strand-on-the-Green their special home. 
There is an array of pewter pots outside ‘‘ The Ship,” gray-haired, weather-beaten 
mariners congregate on the bench at the door, and sit in the sun, smoking their pipes 
and exchanging their experiences. Fishing nets are hung out to dry and clothes-lines 
cross one another. Above all, Strand-on-the-Green is the happy hunting greund of 
artists. The combination of gray river, green island, tall reeds and rushes, blackened 
old wherries and disabled barges, together with Kew Bridge in the distance, is too 
tempting not to be recognized at once. Straightway up go the easels. At every turn 
we come upon one. There was one little encampment which would have made a genre 
study in itself. Two girl artists, accompanied by their master, were busily painting, 
and around them a group had collected, consisting of a butcher’s boy in his blue blouse 
with his tray of meat at his back, a lad in a gray coat carrying a bundle, and a little 
ragged girl. They were all silently criticizing. It is so easy to criticize when one’s 
own private territories are put on paper. 

Every corner of Strand-on-the-Green has something quaint and suggestive about 
it. The air is so mild and soft, the river is so tranquil, that there is abundant refresh- 
ment for eye and ear. Every one takes the world easily here, there is no hurry or 
bustle. The staid middle-aged woman who deliberately weighs out an ounce of 
sweets at the little counter has plenty of leisure to talk to her customers. She knows 
all about her neighbours’ concerns, just as if she were living on the banks of the Dart 
instead of on the Thames. 

Strand-on-the-Green has also its associations with bygone celebrities; Zoffany, 
the painter, lived here, and several of his fishermen neighbours sat to him as models ; 
the facetious Joe Miller made his last jest and died here in August, 1738. Those 
who are wearied with the smoke and noise of terrible London find a soothing 
contrast in the simplicity and quiet of Strand-on-the-Green. It leaves an impression 
behind it of tranquil repose, of ‘‘ sleepe after toyle, port after stormie seas.” We 
turn away from it reluctantly, and wish to re-visit it again and again. 
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THE WITCH OF PRAGUE.! 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Illustrated by W. J. HENNESSY. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


NORNA drew one deep breath when she first heard her name fall 
a) with a loving accent from the Wanderer’s lips. Surely the bitter- 
ness of despair was past since she was loved and not called Beatrice. 
The sigh that came then was of relief already felt, the forerunner, 
as she fancied, too, of a happiness no longer dimmed by shadows of 
fear and mists of rising remorse. Gazing into his eyes, she seemed 
to be watching in their reflection a magic change. She had been 
Beatrice to him, Unorna to herself, but now the transformation 
was at hand—now it was come. For him she loved, and who loved her, she was 
Unorna even to the name, in her own thoughts she had taken the dark woman’s face. 
She had risked all upon the chances of one throw and she had won. So long as he 
had called her by another’s name the bitterness had been as gall mingled in the wine 
of love. But now that too was gone. She felt that it was complete at last. Her 
golden head sank peacefully upon his shoulder in the morning light. 

‘* You have been long in coming, love,” she said, only half consciously, ‘‘ but you 
have come as I dreamed—it is perfect now. There is nothing wanting any more.” 

‘* It is all full, all real, all perfect,” he answered, softly. 

‘** And there is to be no more parting, now——” 

‘* Neither here, nor afterwards, beloved.” 

‘*Then this is afterwards. Heaven has nothing more to give. What is Heaven? 
The meeting of those who love—as we have met. I have forgotten what it was to 
live before you came i 

‘* For me, there is nothing to remember between that day and this.’ 

‘* That day when you fell ill,” Unorna said, ‘‘ the loneliness, the fear for you—— 

Unorna scarcely knew that it had not been she who had parted from him so long 
ago. Yet she was playing a part, and in the semi-consciousness of her deep self- 
illusion it all seemed as real as a vision in a dream so often dreamed that it has become 
part of the dreamer’s life. Those who fall by slow degrees under the power of the all- 
destroying opium remember yesterday as being very far, very long past, and recall 
faint memories of last year as though a century had lived and perished since then, 
seeing confusedly in their own lives the lives of others, and other existences in their 
own, until identity is almost gone in the endless transmigration of their souls from the 
shadow in one dream-tale to the wraith of themselves that dreams the next. So, in 
that hour, Unorna drifted through the changing scenes that a word had power to call 
up, scarce able, and wholly unwilling, to distinguish between her real and her imaginary 
self. What matter how? What matter where? The very questions which at first 
she had asked herself came now but faintly as out of an immeasurable distance, and 
always more faintly still. They died away in her ears, as when, after long waiting, 
and false starts, and turnings back and anxious words exchanged, the great race is at 
1 Copyright 1890, by F. Marion Crawford. 
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last begun, the swift long limbs are gathered and stretched and strained and gathered 
again, the thunder of flying hoofs is in the air, and the rider, with low hands, and 
head inclined and eyes bent forward, hears the last anxious word of parting counsel 
tremble and die in the rush of the wind behind. 

She had really loved him throughout all those years ; she had really sought him and 
mourned for him and longed for a sight of his face ; they had really parted and had 
really found each other but a short hour since ; there was no Beatrice but Unorna and 
no Unorna but Beatrice, for they were one and indivisible and interchangeable as the 
glance of a man’s two eyes that look on one fair sight ; each sees alone, the same— 
but seeing together, the sight grows doubly fair. 

‘* And all the sadness, where is it now?” she asked. ‘‘ And all the emptiness of 
that long time? It never was, my love—it was yesterday we met. We parted 
yesterday, to meet to-day. Say it was yesterday—the little word can undo seven years.” 

‘* It seems like yesterday,” he answered. 

‘* Indeed, I can almost think so, now, for it was all night between. But not quite 
dark, as night :s sometimes. It was a night full of stars—-each star was a thought 
of you that burned softly and showed me where heaven was. And darkest night, they 
say, means coming morning—so when the stars went out I knew the sun must rise.” 

The words fell from her lips naturally. To her it seemed true that she had indeed 
waited long and hoped and thought of him. And it was not all false. Ever since 
her childhood she had been told to wait, for her love would come and would come 
only once. And so it was true, and the dream grew sweeter and the illusion of the 
enchantment more enchanting still. Forit was an enchantment and a spell that bound 
them together there, among the flowers, the drooping palms, the graceful tropic plants 
and the shadowy leaves. And still the day rose higher, but still the lamps burned on, 
fed by the silent, mysterious current that never tires, blending a real light with an 
unreal one, an emblem of Unorna’s self, mixing and blending, too, witha self not hers. 

‘* And the sun is risen, indeed,” she added presently. 

‘*Am I the sun, dear?” he asked, foretasting the delight of listening to her 
simple answer. 

‘* You are the sun, beloved, and when you shine, my eyes can see nothing else in 
heaven.” 

‘¢ And what are you yourself—Beatrice—no, Unorna—is that the name you chose ? 
It is so hard to remember anything when I look at you.” 

‘* Beatrice—Unorna—anything,” came the answer, softly murmuring. ‘‘ Anything, 
dear, any name, any face, any voice, if only I am I, and you are you, and we two 
love! Both, neither, anything—do the blessed souls in Paradise know their own 
names ?” 

‘* You are right—what does it matter? Why should you need a name at all, since 
I have you with me always? It was well once—it served me when I prayed for you 
—and it served to tell me that my heart was gold while you were there, as the gold- 
smith’s mark upon his jewel stamps the pure metal, that all men may know it.” 

‘*You need no sign like that to show me what you are,” said she, with a long 
glance. 


‘* Nor I to tell me you are in my heart,” he answered. ‘‘ It was a foolish speech. 
Would you have me wise now ?” 
‘“If wisdom is love—yes. If not——" She laughed softly. 


‘* Then folly ?” 

‘‘ Then folly, madness, anything—so that this last, as last it must, or I shall die!” 

‘* And why should it not last? Is there any reason, in earth or Heaven, why we 
two should part? If there is—I will make that reason itself folly, and madness, and 
unreason. Dear, do not speak of this not lasting. Die, you say? Worse, far 
worse ; as much as eternal death is worse than bodily dying. Last? Does any one 
know what for ever means, if we do not? Die, we must, in these dying bodies of 
ours, but part—no. Love has burned the cruel sense out of that word, and bleached 
its blackness white. We wounded the devil, parting, with one kiss, we killed him 
with the next—this buries him—ah, love, how sweet a 





There was neither resistance nor the thought of resisting. Their lips met and 
were withdrawn only that their eyes might drink again the draught the lips had 
tasted, long draughts of sweetness and liquid light and love unfathomable. And in 
the interval of speech half false, the truth of what was all true welled up from the 
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clear depths and overflowed the falseness, till it grew falser and more fleeting still— 
as a thing lying deep in a bright water casts up a distorted image on refracted rays. 

Glance and kiss, when two love, are as body and soul, supremely human and 
transcendently divine. The look alone, when the lips cannot meet, is but the dis- 
embodied spirit, beautiful even in its sorrow, sad, despairing, saying ‘‘ ever,” and yet 
sighing ‘‘ never,” tasting and knowing all the bitterness of both. The kiss without 
the glance? The body without the soul? The mortal thing without the undying 
thought? Draw down the thick veil and hide the sight, lest devils sicken at it, and 
lest man should loathe himself for what man can be. 

Truth or untruth, their love was real, hers as much as his. She remembered only 
what her heart had been without it. What her goal might be, now that it had come, 
she guessed even then, but she would not ask. Was there never a martyr in old 
times, more human than the rest, who turned back, for love perhaps, if not for fear, 
and said that for love’s sake life still was sweet, and brought a milk-white dove to 
Aphrodite’s altar, or dropped a rose before Demeter’s feet? There must have been, 
for man is man, and woman, woman. And if in the next month, or even the next 
year, or after many years, that youth or maid took heart to bear a Christian’s death, 
was there then no forgiveness, no sign of holy cross upon the sandstone in the deep 
labyrinth of graves, no crown, no sainthood, and no reverent memory of his name or 
hers among those of men and women worthier, perhaps, but not more suffering ? 

No one can kill Self. No one can be altogether another, save in the passing 
passion of a moment’s acting. I—in that syllable lies the whole history of each hu- 
man life ; in that history lives the individuality ; in the clear and true conception of that 
individuality dwells such joint foreknowledge of the future as we can have, such 
vague solution as to us is possible of that vast equation in which all quantities are 
unknown save that alone, that I which we know as we can know nothing else. 

‘* Bury it!” she said. ‘‘ Bury that parting—the thing, the word, and the thought 
—bury it with all others of its kind, with change, and old age, and stealing indiffer- 
ence, and growing coldness, and all that cankers love—bury them all, together, in 
onc wide deep grave—then build on it the house of what we are——” 

‘*Change ? Indifference? I do not know those words,” the Wanderer said. 
‘* Have they been in your dreams, love? They have never been in mine.” 

He spoke tenderly, but with the faintest echo of sadness in his voice. The mere 
suggestion that such thoughts could have been near her was enough to pain him. 
She was silent, and again her head lay upon his shoulder. She found there still the 
rest and the peace. Knowing her own life, the immensity of his faith and trust in 
that other woman were made clear by the simple, heartfelt words. If she had been 
indeed Beatrice, would he have loved her so? If it had all been true, the parting, 
the seven years’ separation, the utter loneliness, the hopelessness, the despair, could 
she have been as true as he? In the stillness that followed she asked herself the 
question which was so near a greater and a deadlier one. But the answer came 
quickly. That, at least, she could havedone. She could have been true to him, even 
to death. It must be so easy to be faithful when life was but one faith. In that chord 
at least no note rang false. 

‘* Change in love—indifference to you!” she cried, all at once, hiding her lovely 
face in his breast and twining her arms about his neck. ‘*‘ No, no! I never meant 
that such things could be—they are but empty words, words one hears spoken lightly 
by lips that never spoke the truth, by men and women who never had such truth to 
speak as you and I.” 

‘** And as for old age,” he said, dwelling upon her speech, ‘‘ what is that to us? 
Let it come, since come it must. It is good to be young and fair and strong, but 
would not you or I give up all that for love’s sake, each of us of our own free will, 
rather than lose the other’s love ?” 

‘* Indeed, indeed I would !”” Unorna answered. 

‘‘Then what of age? What is it after all? A few gray hairs, a wrinkle here and 
there, a slower step, perhaps a dimmer glance. That is all it is—the quiet, sunny 
channel between the sea of earthly joy and the ocean of heavenly happiness. The 
breeze of love still fills the sails, wafting us softly onward through the narrows, never 
failing, though it be softer and softer, till we glide out, scarce knowing it, upon the | 
broader water and are borne swiftly away from the lost land by the first breath of 
Heaven.” 
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His words brought peace and the mirage of a far-off rest, that soothed again the 
little half-born doubt. 

** Yes,” she said. ‘‘It is better to think of it so. Then we need think of no other 
change.” 

‘* There is no other possible,” he answered, gently pressing the shoulder upon 
which his hand was resting. ‘‘ We have not waited and believed, and trusted and loved, 
for seven years, to wake at last—face to face as we are to-day—and to find that we 
have trusted vainly and loved two shadows, I yours, and you mine, to find at the great 
moment of all that we are not ourselves, the selves we knew, but others of like pas- 
sions but of less endurance. Have we, beloved? And if we could love, and trust, 
and believe without each other, each alone, is it not all the more sure that we shall be 
unchanging together? It must be so. The whole is greater than its parts, two loves 
together are greater and stronger than each could be of itself. The strength of two 
strands close twined together is more than twice the strength of each.” 





**SHE KNEW THAT HORROR, FOR SHE HAD BEEN OVERTAKEN BY IT ONCE BEFORE. : 


She said nothing. By merest chance he had said words that had waked the doubt 
again, so that it grew a little and took a firmer hold in her unwilling heart. To love a 
shadow, he had said, to wake and find self not self at all. That was what might come, 
would come, must come, sooner or later, said the doubt. What matter where, or 
when, or how? The question came again, vaguely, faintly as a mere memory, but 
confidently as though knowing its own answer. Had she not rested in his arms, and 
felt his kisses and heard his voice? What matter how, indeed? It matters greatly, 
said the growing doubt, rearing its head and finding speech at last. It matters greatly, 
it said, for love lies not alone in voice, and kiss, and gentle touch, but in things more 
enduring, which to endure must be sound and whole and not cankered to the core by 
a living lie. Then came the old reckless reasoning again: Am Inot I? Is he not he? 
Do I not love him with my whole strength? Does he not love this very self of mine, 
here as it is, my head upon his shoulder, my hand within his hand? And if he once 
loved another, have I not her place, to have and hold, that | may be loved in her stead ? 
Go, said the doubt, growing black and strong ; go, for you are nothing to him but a 
figure in his dream, disguised in the lines of one he really loved and loves ; go quickly, 
before it is too late, before that real Beatrice comes and wakes him and drives you out 
of the kingdom you usurp. 

But she knew it was only a doubt, and had it been the truth, and had Beatrice’s 
foot been on the threshold, she would not have been driven away by fear. But the 
fight had begun. 
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** Speak to me, dear,” she said. ‘‘ 1 must hear your voice—it makes me know that 
it is all real.” 

‘* How the minutes fly !” he exclaimed, smoothing her hair with his hand. ‘‘It 
seems to me that I was but just speaking when you spoke.” 

‘It seems so long ” She’ checked herself, wondering whether an hour had 
passed or but a second. 

Though love be swifter than the fleeting hours, doubt can outrun a lifetime in one 
beating of the heart. 

‘* Then how divinely long it all may seem,” he answered. ‘‘ But can we not begin 
to think, and to make plans for to-morrow, and the next day, and for the years before 
us? That will make more time for us, for with the present we shall have the future, 
too. No—that is foolish again. And yet it is so hard to say which I would have. 
Shall the moment linger because it is so sweet ? Or shall it be gone quickly, because 
the next is to be sweeter still? Love, where is your father?” 

Unorna started. The question was suggested, perhaps, by his inclination to speak 
of wha was to be done, but it fell suddenly upon her ears, as a peal of thunder when 
the sky has no clouds. Must she lie now, or break the spell? One word, at least, 
she could yet speak with truth. 

‘* Dead.” 

‘* Dead!” the Wanderer repeated, thoughtfully and with a faint surprise. ‘‘Is it 
long ago, beloved ?” he asked presently, in a subdued tone as though fearing to wake 
some painful memory. 

‘* Yes,” she answered. The great doubt was taking her heart in its strong hands 
now and tearing it, and twisting it. 

‘* And whose house is this in which I have found you, darling ? Was it his?” 

‘It is mine,” Unorna said. 

How long would he ask questions to which she could find true answers? What 
question would come next? There were many he might ask and few to which she 
could reply so truthfully even in that narrow sense of truth which found its only 
meaning in a whim of chance. But for a moment he asked nothing more. 

‘* Not mine,” she said. ‘‘It is yours. You cannot take me and yet call anything 
mine.” 

‘** Ours, then, beloved.. What does it matter? So he died long ago—poor man! And 
yet, it seems but a little while since some one told me—but that was a mistake, of 
course. He did not know. How many years may it be, dear one? I see you still 
wear mourning for him.” 

‘* No—that was but a fancy—to-day. He died—he died more than two years ago.” 

She bent her head. It was but a poor attempt at truth, a miserable lying truth to 
deceive herself with, but it seemed better than to lie the whole truth outright, and say 
that her father—Beatrice’s father—had been dead but just a week. The blood burned 
in her face. Brave natures, good and bad alike, hate falsehood, not for its wicked- 
ness, perhaps, but for its cowardice. She could do things as bad, far worse. She 
could lay her hand upon the forehead of a sleeping man and inspire in him.a deep, 
unchangeable belief in something utterly untrue ; but now, as it was, she was ashamed 
and hid her face. 

‘‘It is strange,” he said, ‘‘ how little men know of each other’s lives or deaths. 
They told me he was alive last year. But it has hurt you to speak of it. Forgive me, 
dear, it was thoughtless of me.” 

He tried to lift her head, but she held it obstinately down. 

‘‘Have I pained you, Beatrice?” he asked, forgetting to call her by the other 
name that was so new to him. 

‘* No—oh, no!” she exclaimed without looking up. 

‘* What is it then?” 

‘* Nothing—it is nothing—no, I will not look at you—I am ashamed.” That at 
least was true. 

‘* Ashamed, dear heart! Of what?” 

He had seen her face in spite of herself. Lie, or lose all, said a voice within. 

‘* Ashamed of being glad that—that I am free,” she stammered, struggling on the 
very verge of the precipice. 

‘‘You may be glad of that, and yet be very sorry he is dead,” the Wanderer said, 
stroking her hair. 
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It was true, and seemed very simple. She wondered that she had not thought of 
that. Yet she felt that the man she loved, in all his nobility and honesty, was playing 
the tempter to her, though he could not know it. Deeper and deeper she sank, yet 
ever more conscious that she was sinking. Before him she felt no longer as loving 
woman to loving man—she was beginning to feel as a guilty prisoner before his judge. 

He thought to turn the subject to a lighter strain. By chance he glanced at his 
own hand. 

** Do you know this ring?” he asked, holding it before her, with a smile. 

** Indeed, I know it,” she answered, trembling again. 

‘*You gave it to me, love, do you remember? And I gave you a likeness of 
myself, because you asked for it, though I would rather have given you something 
better. Have you it still ?” 

She was silent. Something was rising in her throat. Then she choked it down. 

‘*T had it in my hand last night,” she said in a breaking voice. True, once more. 

‘* What is it, darling? Are you crying? This is no day for tears.” 

‘*] little thought that I should have yourself to-day,” she tried to say 

Then the tears came, tears of shame, big, hot, slow. They fell upon his hand. 
She was weeping for joy, he thought. What else could any man think in such a case ? 
He drew her to him, and pressed her cheek with his hand as her head nestled on his 
shoulder. 

‘* When you put this ring on my finger, dear—so long ago——” 

She sobbed aloud. 

‘* No, darling—no, dear heart,” he said, comforting her, ‘‘ you must not cry—that 
long ago is over now and gone for ever. Do you remember that day, sweetheart, in 
the broad spring sun upon the terrace among the lemon trees? No, dear—your tears 
hurt me always, even when they are shed for happiness—no, dear, no. Rest there 
let me dry your dear eyes—so and so. Again? For ever, if you will. While you 
have tears, I have kisses to dry them—it was so then, on that very day. I can 
remember. I can see it all—and you. You have not changed, love, in all those years, 
more than a blossom changes in one hour of a summer’s day! You took this ring and 
put it on my finger. Do you remember what I said? I know the very words. I 
promised you—it needed no promise either—that it should never leave its place until 
you took it back—and you—how well I remember your face—you said that you would 
take it from my hand some day, when all was well, when you should be free to give 
me another in its stead, and to take one in return. I have kept my word, beloved. 
Keep yours—I have brought you back the ring. Take it, sweetheart. It is heavy 
with the burden of lonely years. Take it and give me that other which I claim.” 

She did not speak, for she was fighting down the choking sobs, struggling to keep 
back the burning drops that scalded her cheeks, striving to gather strength for the 
weight of a greater shame. Lie, or lose all, the voice said. 

Very slowly she raised her head. She knew that his hand was close to hers, held 
there that she might fulfil Beatrice’s promise. Was she not free? Could she not give 
him what he asked? No matter how—she tried to say it to herself and could not. 
She felt his breath upon her hair. He was waiting. If she did not act soon or speak 
he would wonder what held her back—wonder—suspicion next and then? She put out 
her hand to touch his fingers, half blinded, groping as though she could not see. He 
made it easy for her. He fancied she was trembling, as she was weeping, with the joy 
of it all. 

She felt the ring, though she dared not look at it. She drew it a little and felt 
that it would come off easily. She felt the fingers she loved so well, straight, strong 
and nervous, and she touched them lovingly. The ring was not tight, it would pass 
easily over the joint that alone kept it in its place. 

‘* Take it, beloved,” he said. ‘‘ It has waited long enough.” 

He was beginning to wonder at her hesitation as she knew he would. After 
wonder would come suspicion—and then? Very slowly—it was just upon the joint of 
his finger now. Should she do it? What would happen? He would have broken 
his vow—unwittingly. How quickly and gladly Beatrice would have taken it. What 
would she say, if they lived and met—why should they not meet? Would the spell 
endure that shock—who would Beatrice be then? The woman who had given him 
this ring? Or another, whom he would no longer know. But she must be quick. 
He was waiting and Beatrice would not have made him wait. 
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Her hand was like stone, numb, motionless, immovable, as though some unseen 
being had taken it in an iron grasp and held it there, in mid-air, just touching his. 
Yes—no—yes—she could not move—a hand was clasped upon her wrist, a hand smaller 
than his, but strong as fate, fixed in its grip as an iron vice. 

Unorna felt a cold breath, that was not his, upon her forehead, and she felt as 
though her heavy hair were rising of itself upon her head. She knew that horror, for 
she had been overtaken by it once before. She was not afraid, but she knew what it 
was. There was a shadow, too, and a dark woman, tall, queenly, with deep flashing 
eyes was standing beside her. She knew, before she looked ; she looked, and it was 
there. Her own face was whiter than that other woman’s. 

‘* Have you come already ?” she asked of the shadow, in a low despairing tone. 

‘* Beatrice—what has happened ?” cried the Wanderer. To him, she seemed to 
be speaking to the empty air and her white face startled him. 

‘* Yes,” she said, staring still, in the same hopeless voice. ‘‘It is Beatrice. She 
has come for you.” 

‘* Beatrice—beloved—do not speak like that! For God’s sake—what do you see ? 
There is nothing there.” 

‘* Beatrice is there. I am Unorna.” 

‘*Unorna, Beatrice—have we not said it should be all the same! Sweetheart— 
look at me! Rest here—shut those dear eyes of yours. It is gone now whatever it 
was—you are tired, dear—you must rest.” 

Her eyes closed and her head sank. It was gone, as he said, and she knew what 
it had been—a mere vision called up by her own over-tortured brain. Keyork Arabian 
had a name for it. 

Frightened by your own nerves, laughed the voice, when, if you had not been a 
coward, you might have faced it down and lied again, and all would have been well. 
But you shall have another chance, and lying is very easy, even when the nerves are 
over-wrought. You will do better the next time. 

The voice was like Keyork Arabian’s. Unstrung, almost forgetting all, she 
wondered vaguely at the sound, for it was a real sound and a real voice to her. Was 
her soul his, indeed, and was he drawing it on slowly, surely to the end? Had he 
been behind her last night? Had he left an hour’s liberty only to come back again 
and take at last what was his ? 

There is time yet, you have not lost him, for he thinks you mad. The voice spoke 
once more. 

And at the same moment the strong dear arms were again around her, again her 
head was on that restful shoulder of his, again her pale face was turned up to his, and 
kisses were raining on her tired eyes, while broken words of love and tenderness made 
music through the tempest. 

Again the vast temptation rose. How could heever know? Who wasto undeceive 
him, if he was not yet undeceived? Who should ever make him understand the truth 
so long as the spell lasted? Why not then take what was given her, and when the 
end came, if it came, then tell all boldly ? Even then, he would not understand. Had he 
understood last night, when she had confessed all that she had done before ? He had not 
believed one word of it, except that she loved him. Could she make him believe it now, 
when he was clasping her so fiercely to his breast, half mad with love for her himself? 

So easy, too. She had but to forget that passing vision, to put her arms about his 
neck, to give kiss for kiss, and loving word for loving word. Not even that. She 
had but to lie there, passive, silent if she could not speak, and it would be still the 
same. No power on earth could undo what she had done, unless she willed it. Neither 
man nor woman could make his clasping hands let go of her and give her up. 

Be still and wait, whispered the voice, you have lost nothing yet. 

But Unorna would not. She had spoken and acted her last lie. It was over. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Unorna struggled for amoment. The Wanderer did not understand, but loosed his 
arms, so that she was free. She rose to her feet and stood before him. 

‘* You have dreamed all this,” she said. ‘‘I am not Beatrice.” 

‘‘ Dreamed ? Not Beatrice?” she heard him cry in his bewilderment. 

Something more he said, but she could not catch the words. She was already 
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gone, through the labyrinth of the many plants, to the door through which twelve 
hours earlier she had fled from Israel Kafka. She ran the faster as she left him 
farther behind. She passed the entrance and the passage and the vestibule beyond, 
not thinking whither she was going, or not caring. She found herself in that large, 
well-lighted room in which the ancient sleeper lay alone. Perhaps her instinct led her 
there as to a retreat safer even than her own chamber. She knew that if she would 
there was something there which she could use. 














‘‘WITH BOWED HEAD AND FOLDED HANDS, SHE POURED OUT THE STORY OF HER LIFE,” 


She sank into a chair and covered her face, trembling from head to foot. For 
many minutes after that she could neither see nor hear—she would hardly have felt a 
wound or a blow. And yet she knew that she meant to end her life, since all that 
made it life was ended. 

After a time, her hands fell in a despairing gesture upon her knees and she stared 
about the room. Her eyes rested on the sleeper, then upon his couch, lying as a 
prophet in state, the massive head raised upon a silken pillow, the vast limbs just 
outlined beneath the snow-white robe, the hoary beard flowing down over the great 
breast that slowly rose and fell 
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To her there was a dreadful irony in that useless life, prolonged in sleep beyond 
the limits of human age. Yet she had thought it worth the labour and care and 
endless watchfulness it had cost for years. And now her own, strong, young and 
fresh, seemed not only useless but fit only to be cut off and cast away, as an existence 
that offended God and man and most of all herself. 

But if she died then, there, in that secret chamber where she and her companion 
had sought the secret of life for years, if she died now—how would all end? Was it 
an expiation—or a flight ? Would one short moment of half conscious suffering pay half 
her debt ? 

She stared at the old man’s face with wide, despairing eyes. Many-a time, un- 
known to Keyork and once to his knowledge, she had roused the sleeper to speak, 
and on the whole he had spoken truly, wisely, and well. She lacked neither the less 
courage to die, nor the greater to live. She longed but to hear one honest word, not 
of hope, but of encouragement, but one word in contrast to those hideous whispered 
promptings that had come to her in Keyork Arabian’s voice. How could she trust 
herself alone ? Her evil deeds were many—so many, that, although she had turned at 
last against them, she could not tell where to strike. 

‘* If you would only tell me!” she cried leaning over the unconscious head. ‘* If 
you would only help me. You are so old that you must be wise, and if so very wise, 
then you are good! Wake, but this once, and tell me what is right!” 

The deep eyes opened and looked up to hers. The great limbs stirred, the bony 
hands unclasped. There was something awe-inspiring in the ancient strength renewed 
and filled with a new life. 

‘* Who calls me?” asked the clear, deep voice. 

**T, Unorna ag 

‘* What do you ask of me?” 

He had risen from his couch and stood before her, towering far above her head. 
Even the Wanderer would have seemed but of common stature beside this man of 
other years, of a forgotten generation, who now stood erect and filled with a 
mysterious youth. 

‘** Tell me what I should do——” 

‘** Tell me what you have done.” 

Then in one great confession, with bowed head and folded hands, she poured out 
the story of her life. 

** And I am lost!” she cried at last. ‘‘ One holds my soul, and one my heart! 
May not my body die? Oh, say that it is right—that I may die!” 

‘*Die? Die—when you may yet undo?” 

‘Undo ?” 

‘*Undo and do. Undo the wrong and do tke right.” 

‘‘IT cannot. The wrong is past undoing—and I am past doing right.” 

‘*Do not blaspheme—go! Do it.” 

‘* What ?” 

‘* Call her—that other woman—Beatrice. Bring her to him, and him to her.” 

‘* And see them meet!” 

She covered her face with her hands, and one short moan escaped her lips. 

‘* May I not die?” she cried despairingly. ‘‘ May I not die—for him—for her, for 
both ? Would that not be enough ? Would they not meet? Would they not then be 
free?” 

** Do you love him still?” 

‘* With all my broken heart——” 

‘‘ Then do not leave his happiness to chance alone, but go at once. There is one 
little act of Heaven’s work still in your power. Make it all yours.” 

His great hands rested on her shoulders and his eyes looked down to hers. 

‘* Is it so bitter to do right ?” he asked. 

‘It is very bitter,” she answered. 

Very slowly she turned, and as she moved he went beside her, gently urging her 
and seeming to support her. Slowly, through vestibule and passage, they went on 
and entered together the great hall of the flowers. The Wanderer was there alone. 

He uttered a short cry and sprang to meet her, but stepped back in awe of the great 
white-robed figure that towered by her side. 

‘* Beatrice !” he cried, as they passed 
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‘*T am not Beatrice,” she answered, her downcast eyes not raised to look at him, 
moving still forward under the gentle guidance of the giant’s hand. 

‘* Not Beatrice—no—you are not she—you are Unorna! Have I dreamed all this ?” 

She had passed him now, and still she would not turn her head. But her voice 
came back to him as she walked on. 

‘*You have dreamed what will very soon be true,” she said. ‘* Wait here, and 
Beatrice will soon be with you.” 

‘*] know that lam mad,” the Wanderer cried, making one step to follow her, then 
stopping short. Unorna was already at the door. The ancient sleeper laid one hand 
upon her head. 

** You will do it now,” he said. 

‘*T will do it—to the end,” she answered. ‘‘ Thank God that I have made you live 
to tell me how.” 

So she went out, alone, to undo what she had done so evilly well. 


’ 


The old man turned and went towards the Wanderer, who stood still in the middle 
of the hall, confused, not knowing whether he had dreamed or was really mad. 

‘* What man are you?” he asked, as the white-robed figure approached. 

‘*A man, as you are, for | was once young—not as you are, for | am very old, and 
yet like you, for I am young again.” 

‘*You speak in riddles. What are you doing here, and where have you sent 
Unorna?” 

‘When I was old, in that long time between, she took me in, and I have slept 
beneath her roof these many years. She came to me to-day. She told me all her 
story and all yours, waking me from my sleep, and asking me what she should do. 
And she is gone to do that thing of which I told her. Wait and you will see. She 
loves you well.” y 

‘* And you would help her to get my love, as she has tried to get it before?” the 
Wanderer asked with rising anger. ‘‘ What am I to you, or you to me, that you 
would meddle in my life ?” 

‘*You to me? Nothing. A man.” 

‘* Therefore an enemy—and you would help Unorna—let me go! This house is 
cursed. I will not stay in it.” The hoary giant took his arm, and the Wanderer 
started at the weight and strength of the touch. 

‘*You shall bless this house before you leave it. In this place, here where you 
stand, you shall find the happiness you have sought through all the years.” 

‘In Unorna?” the question was asked scornfully. 

‘* By Unorna.” 

‘*1 do not believe you. You are mad, as] am. Would you play the prophet ?” 

The door opened in the distance and from behind the screen of plants, Keyork 
Arabian came forward into the hall, his small eyes bright, his ivory face set and ex- 
pressionless, his long beard waving in the swing of his walk. The Wanderer saw 
him first and called to him. 

‘* Keyork—come here!” he said. ‘* Who is this man?” 

For a moment Keyork seemed speechless with amazement. But it was anger that 
choked his words. Then he came on quickly. 

‘*Who waked him ?” he cried in fury. ‘* What is this? Why is he here?” 

‘* Unorna waked me,” answered the ancient sleeper very calmly. 

‘*Unorna? Again ? The curse of the Three Black Angels on her! Mad again? 
Sleep, go back! It is not ready yet, and you will die, and I shall lose it all—all—all! 
Oh, she shall pay for this with her soul in hell!” 

He threw himself upon the giant, in an insane frenzy, clasping his arms round the 
huge limbs and trying to force him backwards. 

‘*Go! go!” he cried frantically. ‘‘ It may not be too late! You may yet sleep 
and live! Oh, my Experiment, my great Experiment! All lost--—” 

‘¢ What is this madness ?” asked the Wanderer. ‘‘ You cannot carry him, and he 
will not go. Let him alone.” 

‘‘ Madness ?” yelled Keyork, turning on him. ‘‘ You are the madman, you the 
fool, who cannot understand! Help me to move him—you are strong and young— 
together we can take him back—he may yet sleep and live—he must and shall! I say 
it! Lay your hands on him—you will not help me? Then I will curse you till you do 5 
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‘** Poor Keyork !”’ exclaimed the Wanderer, half pitying him. ‘‘ Your big thoughts 
have cracked your little brain at last.” 

‘Poor Keyork? You call me poor Keyork? You boy! You puppet! You ball, 
that we have bandied to and fro, half sleeping, half awake! It drives me mad to see 
you standing there, scoffing instead of helping me!” 

‘* You are past my help, I fear.” 

** Will you not move? Are you dead already, standing on your feet and staring 
at me?” 

Again Keyork threw himself upon the huge old man, and stamped and struggled 
and tried to move him backwards. He might as well have spent his strength against 
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UNORNA HAS RUINED ME, AND ALL,—AND EVERYTHING.’” 


a rock. Breathless but furious still, he desisted at last, too much beside himself 
to see that he whose sudden death he feared was stronger than he, because the great 
experiment had succeeded far beyond all hope. 

‘*Unorna has done this!” he cried, beating his forehead in impotent rage. 
‘*Unorna has ruined me, and all,—and everything—so she has paid me for my help! 
Trust a woman when she loves ? Trust angels to curse God, or Hell to save a sinner! 
But she shall pay, too—I have her still. Why do you stare at me? Wait, fool! You 
shall be happy now. What are you to me that I should even hate you? You shall 
have what you want. I will bring you the woman you love, the Beatrice you have 
seen in dreams—and then Unorna’s heart will break and she will die, and her soul— 
her soul——” 

Keyork broke into a peal of laughter, deep, rolling, diabolical in its despairing, 
frantic mirth. He was still laughing as he reached the door 
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‘* Her soul, her soul!” they heard him cry, between one burst and another as he 
went out, and from the echoing vestibule, and from the staircase beyond, the great 
laughter rolled back to them when they were left alone. 

‘* What is it all? I cannot understand,” the Wanderer said, looking up to the grand 
calm face. 

‘* It is not always given to evil to do good, even for evil’s sake,” said the old man. 
** The thing that he would is done already. The wound that he would make is already 
bleeding ; the heart he is gone to break is broken; the soul that he would torture is 
beyond all his torments.” 

‘* Is Unorna dead ?” the Wanderer asked, turning, he knew now why, with a sort 
of reverence to his companion. 

‘* She is not dead.” 


Unorna waited in the parlour of the convent. Then Beatrice came in, and stood 
before her. Neither feared the other, and each looked into the other's eyes. 

‘*] have come to undo what I have done,” Unorna said, not waiting for the cold 
inquiry which she knew would come if she were silent. 

‘* That will be hard, indeed,” Beatrice answered. 

‘*Yes. Itis very hard. Make it still harder if you can, I could still do it.” 

‘** And do you think I will believe you, or trust you?” asked the dark woman. 

‘** I know that you will when you know how I have loved him.” 

** Have you come here to tell me of your love?” 

*“*Yes. And when I have told you, you will forgive me.” 

‘*] am no saint,” said Beatrice, coldly. ‘‘ I do not find forgiveness in such abund- 
ance as you need.” 

** You will find it for me. You are not bad, as I am, but you can understand what 
I have done, nevertheless, for you know what you yourself would do for the sake of him 
we love. No—do not be angry with me yet—I love him and I tell you so—that you 
may understand.” 

‘* At that price, I would rather not have the understanding. I do not care to hear 
you say it. It is not good to hear.” 

“Yet, if I did not love him as | do, I should not be here, of my own free will, to take 
you to him. I came for that.” 

‘*T do not believe you,” Beatrice answered in tones like ice. 

‘* And yet you will, and very soon. Whether you forgive or not—that is another 
matter. I cannot ask it. God knows how much easier it would have been to die than 
to come here. But if I were dead you might never have found him, nor he you, 
though you are so very near together. Do you think it is easier for me to come to 
you, whom he loves, than it is for you to hear me say I love him,when I come to give 
him to you? If you had found it all, not as it is, but otherwise—if you had found that 
in these years he had known me and loved me, as he once loved you, if he turned 
from you coldly and bid you forget him, because he would be happy with me, and be- 
cause he had utterly forgotten you—would it be easy for you to give him up?” 

** He loved me then—he loves me still,”” Beatrice said. ‘‘ It is another case.” 

‘* A much more bitter case. Even then you would have the memory of his iove, 
which I can never have—in true reality, though I have much to remember, in his dreams 
of you.” 

Beatrice started a little, and her brow grew dark and angry. 

** Then you have tried to get what was not yours by your bad powers !”’ she cried. 
‘* And you have made him sleep—and dream—what ?” 

** Of you.” 

** And he talked of love ?” 

‘** Of love for you.” 

**To you?” 

‘‘ To me.” 

‘* And dreamed that you were 1? That too?” 

‘That I was you.” 

‘*Ts there more to tell?” Beatrice asked, growing white. ‘* He kissed you in that 
dream of his—do not tell me he did that—no, tell me—tell me all!” 

‘* He kissed the thing he saw, believing the lips yours.” 

‘* More—more—is it not done yet? Can you sting again? What else?” 
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‘* Nothing—save that last night I tried to kill you, body and soul.” 

** And why did you not kill me?” 

‘* Because you awoke. Then the nun saved you. If she had not come, you would 
have slept again, and slept for ever. And I would have let his dream last, and made 
it last—for him, I should have been the only Beatrice.” 

‘* You have done all this, and you ask me to forgive you?” 

‘*T ask nothing. If you will not go to him, I will bring him to you——” 

Beatrice turned away and walked across the room. 

‘Loved her,” she said aloud, ‘‘ and talked to her of love, and kissed—-——”’ She 
stopped suddenly. Then she came back again with swift steps and grasped Unorna’s 
arm fiercely. 

‘* Tell me more still—this dream has lasted long—you are man and wife!” 

‘*We might have been. He would still have thought me you, for months and 
years. He would have had me take from his finger that ring you put there. I tried— 
I tell you the whole truth—but I could not. 1 saw you there beside me and you held 
my hand. I broke away and left him.” 

‘** Left him of your free will?” 

**T could not lie again. It was too much. He would have broken a great 
promise if I had stayed. I love him—so I left him.” ; 

‘* Is all this true ?” 

‘* Every word.” 

‘« Swear it to me.’ 

‘*How can I? By what shall I swear to you? Heaven itself would laugh at any 
oath of mine. With my life I will answer for every word. With my soul—no—it is 
not mine to answer with. Will you have my life? My last breath shall tell you that I 
tell the truth. The dying do not lie.” 

‘*You tell me that you love that man. You tell me that you made him think in 
dreams that he loved you. You tell me that you might be man and wife. And you 
ask me to believe that you turned back from such happiness as would make an angel 
sin? If you had done this—but it is not possible—no woman could! His words in 


your ear, and yet turn back? His lips on yours, and leave him? Who could do 
that?” 


‘One who loves him.” 

‘* What made you do it?” 

‘** Love.” 

‘* No—fear—nothing else——” 

‘* Fear? And what have I to fear? My body is beyond the fear of death, as my 
soul is beyond the hope of life. Ifit were to be done again I should be weak. I 
know I should. If you could know half of what the doing cost! But let that alone. 
I did it, and he is waiting for you. Will you come?” 

‘** If I only knew it to be true rs 

‘* How hard you make it. Yet, it was hard enough.” 

Beatrice touched her arm, more gently than before, and gazed into her eyes. 

** If I could believe it all I would not make it hard. I would forgive you—and you 
would deserve better than that, better than anything that is mine to give.” 

‘*] deserve nothing and ask nothing. If you will come, you will see, and, seeing, 


you will believe. And if you then forgive—well, then, you will have done far more than 
I could do.” 


‘*T would forgive you freely——”’ 

‘** Are you afraid to go with me?” 

‘“No. I am afraid of something worse. You have put something here—a 
hope 


‘*A hope? Then you believe. There is no hope without a little belief in it. Will 
you come?” 








‘‘To him?” 

‘*To him.” 

‘* It can but be untrue,” said Beatrice, still hesitating. ‘I can but go. What of 
him!” she asked suddenly. ‘‘ If he were living—would you take me to him? Could 
you?” 


She turned very pale, and her eyes stared madly at Unorna. 
‘* If he were dead,” Unorna answered, ‘‘ I should not be here.” 
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Something in her tone and look moved Beatrice’s heart at last. 
**T will go with you,” she said. ‘“‘ And if I find him—and if all is well with him— 


then God in Heaven repay you, for you have been braver than the bravest I ever 
knew.” 
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HER QUESTION WAS ANSWERED. 


‘*Can love save a soul as well as lose it?’ Unorna asked. 
Then they went away together. 


They were scarcely out of sight of the convent gate when another carriage drove 
up. Almost before it had stopped, the door opened and Keyork Arabian’s short, 
heavy form emerged and descended hastily to the pavement. He rang the bell 
furiously, and the old portress set the gate ajar and looked out cautiously, fearing 
that the noisy peal meant trouble or disturbance. 

‘* The lady Beatrice Varanger—I must see her instantly!" cried the little man in 
terrible excitement. 

‘* She is gone out,” the portress replied. 

‘*Gone out? Where? Alone?” 

‘* With a lady who was here last night—a lady with unlike eyes——” 
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‘*Where? Where? Where are they gone?” asked Keyork hardly able to find 
breath. 

‘* The lady bade the coachman drive her home—but where she lives ~ 

‘*Home? To Unorna’s home? It is not true! I see it in your eyes. Witch! 
Hag! Let mein! Let mein, I say! May vampires get your body and the Three 
Black Angels cast lots upon your soul!” 

In the storm of curses that followed, the convent door was violently shut in his 
face. Within, the portress stood shaking with fear, crossing herself again and again, 
and verily believing that the devil himself had tried to force an entrance into the 
sacred place. 

In fearful anger Keyork drew back. He hesitated one moment and then regained 
his carriage. 

‘*To Unorna’s house!” he shouted, as he shut the door with a crash. 





‘* This is my house, and he is here,” Unorna said, as Beatrice passed before her, 
under the deep arch of the entrance. 

Then she led the way up the broad staircase, and through the small outer hall to 
the door of the great conservatory. 

** You will find him there,” she said. ‘‘ Go on alone.” 

But Beatrice took her hand to draw her in. 

‘* Must I see it all? ” Unorna asked, hopelessly. 

Then from among the plants and trees a great white-robed figure came out and 
stood between them. Joining their hands he gently pushed them forward to the 
middle of the hall where the Wanderer stood alone. 

‘“It is done!” Unorna cried, as her heart broke. 

She saw the scene she had acted so short a time before. She heard the passionate 
cry, the rain of kisses, the tempest of tears. The expiation was complete. Not a 
sight, not a sound was spared her. The strong arms of the ancient sleeper held her 
upright on her feet. She could not fall, she could not close her eyes, she could not 
stop her ears, no merciful stupor overcame her. 

‘Is it so bitter to do right?” the old man asked, bending low and speaking 
softly. 

‘* It is the bitterness of death,”’ she said. 

‘*Tt is well done,” he answered. 

Then came a noise of hurried steps and a loud, deep voice calling, ‘‘ Unorna ! 
Unorna!” 

Keyork Arabian was there. He glanced at Beatrice and the Wanderer, locked in 
each other’s arms, then turned to Unorna and looked into her face. 

‘* It has killed her,” he said. ‘* Who did it ?” 

His low-spoken words echoed like angry thunder. 

‘*Give her to me,” he said again. ‘‘ She is mine—body and soul.” 

But the great strong arms were around her and would not let her go. 

‘*Save me!”’ she cried in failing tones. ‘‘ Save me from him!” 

‘* You have saved yourself,” said the solemn voice of the old man. 

‘*Saved?” Keyork laughed. ‘‘ From me?” He laid his hand upon her arm. 
Then his face changed again, and his laughter died dismally away, and he hung back. 

‘*Can you forgive her ?” asked the other voice. 

The Wanderer stood close to them now, drawing Beatrice to his side. The 
question was for them. 

‘*Can you forgive me ?” asked Unorna faintly, turning her eyes towards them. 

‘* As we hope to find forgiveness and trust in a life to come,” they answered. 

There was a low sound in the air, unearthly, muffled, desperate, as of a strong 
being groaning in awful agony. When they looked, they saw that Keyork Arabian 
was gone. 

The dawn of a coming day rose in Unorna’s face as she sank back. 

‘It is over,” she sighed, as her eyes closed. 

Her question was answered, her love had saved her. 


THE END. 




















